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THE FRONT PAGE 


A Dangerous 
Power 


Y IS probably inevitable that, with the world 
as it is, Canada will have to maintain a 
pretty complete control over the movement of 
funds into and out of her territory for a good 
many years to come, If that is the case, it is 
desirable that there should be a permanent 
authority set up to exercise that control, in 
order that an official career may be available 
to young men who are showing themselves 
expert in this sort of service. At present it is 
extremely difficult to maintain a competent 
staff in the F.E.C.B. because it is nominally 
nothing but a temporary set-up. 

Nevertheless we have to admit that an ex- 
treme repugnance is excited in us by the pro- 
posal that the powers conferred on the new 
permanent authority should be themselves un- 
limited as to time. We are quite aware that 
Parliament is always sovereign, and can 
abolish the authority or any of its powers when- 
ever it feels like it. But the fact remains that 
when once those powers are imbedded in the 
statute-book it will be practically impossible to 
dig any of them out of it until their exercise 
has constituted an intolerable nuisance for 
about twenty years. That these permanent 
powers, exercisable without any oversight by 
the courts, should be in process of being grant- 
ed at the very moment when the intolerable 
results of similar but less extensive powers in 
the income tax office are being studied by 
Parliament affords a striking example of the 
inability of elected personages to learn by 
experience. 

The power to say when and for what pur- 
pose money or credit may be exported from 
or imported into Canada is one which may add 
or subtract millions of dollars from the value 
of property possessed by Canadian citizens or 
by persons who do business with them. The 
Bill as it stands authorizes the Board to exer- 
cise this power in a completely arbitrary 
fashion, making exemptions and exceptions 
from its own general rules in favor of or 
against “any person or class of persons, or any 
transaction or class of transactions.” There is 
no appeal from any such decision; indeed there 
is nothing to appeal about, for it would not 
be an interpretation of a general rule but a 
straight executive act. 

Such powers may be defensible in a state 
of emergency, but they should not be granted 
in perpetuity, and their arbitrary character 
should result in their exercise being subjected 
to constant and thorough scrutiny by Parlia- 
ment. The Bill which is on its way through 
Parliament as we write is in effect a War 
Measures Act in a limited but most important 
field, and an Act which will require no war 
or other emergency to put it in operation but 
will remain in operation every day of every 
year until repealed. It should be pruned of 
its most arbitrary features, and it should ex- 
pire at a predetermined date, say three years 
from the date of its passage. Parliament 
would then be compelled to consider at stated 
intervals how much of its arbitrary scope is 
really necessary. 





Liberty Again 


W* ARE glad to find the Toronto Telegram 

resuming its place among the defenders 
of liberty. It is once again enamored of “the 
ancient legal axiom that the onus of proving 
an accused person guilty rests on the Crown.” 
It is distressed to find this axiom over-ridden 
in certain legislation currently before Parlia- 
ment, and dismisses the defence that it is 
“necessary” as “the old excuse of tyrants—the 
end justifies the means.” 

This is most gratifying. The only draw- 
back about it is that the civil rights involved 
in the legislation attackéd by the Telegram 
are property rights only. The legislation is 
that which constitutes the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board as a permanent, and very au- 
thoritative, authority. Where the rights in- 
volved are merely those of personal liberty 


For the first time in years, Canada’s beauty spots are receiving the homage they deserve. 
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People, 


both here and in the States, who stayed home during the war because of gasoline rationing, worn- 
out tires, or lack of rail accommodation, are being lured from the cities by scenes such as these. 


we do not find the Telegram complaining that 
“Fundamental principles are to be thrown 
aside to make it easier for the bureaucrats to 
convict persons they suspect.’ A good many 
such principles have been thrown aside for 
just that purpose, with the Telegram’s enthusi- 
astic approval, in the last few years, but 
the persons to be convicted were not property 
owners. 


Courage and Sense 


W* HAVE long admired the courage and good 

sense of Controller Nora Frances Hen- 
derson of Hamilton, but they have never been 
displayed to better purpose than in connection 
with the illegal picketing which has been go- 
ing on in that city. Her influence has probably 
been more important than anything else in 
keeping the great majority of the strikers and 
their sympathizers from even more dangerous 
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practices, and we predict that when passions 
have cooled she will find that she has lost none 
of her Labor support except that of the out. 
and-out Communists who regard every day of 
industrial peace as so much time lost from 
the class war. 

Nobody can have had much doubt, even be- 
fore the Anaconda decision, that the actions 
which Controller Henderson was reprobating 
were unlawful. They are now being defended, 
by some of those who perform them, on the 
ground that they should be made lawful and 
the way to get them made lawful is to perform 
them anyhow. This is an extremely dangerous 
policy, which has nothing in common with the 
“passive resistance” or the “civil disobedience” 
of more conscientious reformers, since it is 
simply an assertion of the naked power of a 
mob against the authority of the state. Labor 
has nothing to gain today from defying the 
state, in which it is actually very powerful. 
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Effect of Strikes 


HERE is an infallible way of making in- 
flation inevitable and that is to assume 
that it is inevitable and act in the way which 
you think will enable your particular class or 
section of the community to get the most profit 
out of it. As soon as a sufficient number of 
classes and sections of the community are so 
acting, inflation is more than inevitable; it is 
already here. If the supply of money were 
capable of being held down by pinning it to 
the available amount of some precious metal 
in such a way that a given number of tons 
of gold would support a given number of mil- 
lions of dollars of currency and credit, and 
the number of dollars could not be increased 
without obtaining more gold—there would still 
be an effective check against inflation; but 
that assumes that the sovereign power of each 
nation, which defines the nature of that nation’s 
dollar or pound or pengo, can be trusted not 
to redefine it so as to make it less in gold. 
zovernment bond issues held by the kind 
of owners who want to keep them indefinitely 
for their revenue-yielding quality are not 
inflationary. But government bond _ issues 
held temporarily by the kind of people who 
do not want and cannot afford permanent in- 
vestment are highly inflationary when they be- 
gin to be converted into money. The only ways 
of combatting their inflationary influences are 
(1) to discourage their being converted, and 
(2) to bring about a condition of the highest 
possible production, so that there will be goods 
available in reasonable proportion to the in- 
creasing supply of money in the hands of the 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Straightening The Record About 
Veterans and Deportations 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

T IS true that at the request of B.C. 

delegates the recent Dominion Con- 
vention of the Canadian Legion at 
Quebec passed a resolution, by a 
narrow margin, requesting the depor- 
tation of Canadian citizens of Japa- 
nese extraction. This does not mean 
that all war veterans in B.C. or all 
members of the Canadian Legion (in- 
cluding the undersigned) are in favor 
of the Legion’s proposals. 

My own attitude is substantially as 
follows. I was born in England and 
have lived in Canada for 40 years. In 
my early training, through the usual 
educational channels, I was taught, 
and still adhere to those teachings, 
that whoever was born or accepted as 
a British citizen, irrespective of the 
color of skin or the shape of eyes, is 
entitled to all the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities inherent in British citi- 
zenship. One of those is the inalien- 
able right to live in the country, in 
this case Dominion, of their birth or 
adoption. 

My contention is that Canada has 
no authority to deport its own citizens 
against their wishes. Further if a 
British nation, and I am assuming 
Canada is British, sets a precedent in 
deporfing her own citizens what is 
to prevent other countries taking 
similar action against citizens of Bri- 
tish extraction in those countries. 

Also it might be well to remember 
colored people far outnumber whites. 
Some day if we ccntinue to persist in 
our foolish, assumed superiority the 
colored worm may turn, 

T. A. BARNARD 
Immediate Past President, 
B.C. Provincial Command, 
Canadian Legion B.E.S.L. 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Unusual Procedure 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

\ THILE I agree, on the whole, with 
what you say in “This Ends the 

L.-P.P.” (S.N., July 20) is it not a 

little premature? 

You state that one of the jobs of 
the Commission has been to prepare 
cases for the Crown Attorneys. So 
far, according to reports from Ottawa, 
the intention is to lay charges against 
three of the nine persons named in the 
final report. 
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At the best, the procedure has been 
most unusual from the start. Even 
assuming that the emergency war- 
ranted its adoption the least one can 
demand in the interests of justice is 
that charges be brought and proceded 
with to conviction or acquittal. We 
should not tolerate anyone being in 
jail as the result of methods not per- 
mitted in British criminal procedure. 
We should likewise not tolerate any- 
one being accused and convicted by 
public opinion without the opportunity 
of a fair trial. To my knowledge the 
“presumption of innocence” doctrine 
has not been tampered with by 
Order-in-Council. 
Montreal, Que. 


Per Ardua 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
READING your reply to Mr. 

Deacon, National President of The 
Canadian Authors’ Association, in 
SaturDAY NIGHT, July 27 I was 
rather startled, not to say disconcert- 
ed, to find the blinding flash of the 
spotlight turned upon that innocent 
and unsuspecting group of people, 
the Poetry Group of the Toronto 
branch. 

The argument of the article was 
concerned with Mr. Deacon’s com- 
plaint against what he considered 
to be the attitude of certain writers 
on the University of Toronto Quar- 
terly towards Canadian literature. 

Whatever the merits of the case, 
pro and con, may be, it is for others 
to decide. I merely ask to be allowed, 
in defence of the Poetry Group, to 
state that, as a group, it has never, 
to my knowledge, expressed any re- 
sentment against criticism, from 
whatsoever quarter it may have 
come. The one thing above all which 
we, both individually and as a group, 
have learned is to stand up to crit- 
icism and to take our punishment. 
It was the desire for mutual crit- 
icism and mutual help (not mutual 
admiration) which first drew us to- 
gether, and which continues to hold 
us together. 

So, once again, if you please, Mr. 
Editor, may I protest, that, as a 
group, we have not, at any time 
been guilty of going around with 
chips on our shoulders. Verse writ- 
ers, speaking generally, have to 
learn among their first lessons to 
face the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. Per ardua ete. 


Toronto, Ont. FLORENCE WESTACOTT 


K. G. K. BAKER 


Blaming Income Tax 


Editor, Satrurpay NIGHT: 

‘HERE are certain inescapable facts 

that must be considered with re- 
gard to economic conditions in Canada 
today, and not the least among these 
is the present acute and widespread 
Labor unrest. Doubtless there are 
several factors contributory to this 
condition, but the chief of them may 
be found under the heading of income 
tax. 

During the war years Labor was 
subjected to very heavy income tax, 
which was accepted by it as part of 


its war effort, but Labor most 
definitely expected that after the 
war the burden would be lifted to 


a very great extent. 

The “Family Allowance Act” was 
passed, and Labor was told that re- 
mittances under its provisions would 
not be subject to income tax, whereas 
Labor now knows differently. 

There was no universal or popular 
clamor or demand for the “F. A.”, 
but there definitely was for a drastic 
reduction in income tax. It has fall- 
en to the writer to talk to thousands 
of workers in the course of the past 7 
years (and more), and the confident 
expectation of a big reduction in in- 
come tax and a consequently increased 
“take home pay” was both definite 
and widespread in scope. 

If the $250,000,000 now being spent 
annually on the “F.A.” had been 
used in reduction of income tax it is 
a safe assumption that Labor would 
have felt that the Government was 
keeping faith with it, and the present 


unrest and dissatisfaction with all 
their chaotic ramifications would 
either have been entirely absent, or 
would have been very greatly reduced 
in scope. 

The writer is not and never has been 
a member of any union or Labor or- 
ganization, and has no axe to grind, 
having been retired from service near- 
ly a year ago, but if and when the 
truth is really told, without any hedg- 
ing or camouflage, it will be found 
that the present and continuing high 
rates of income tax form the major 
reason for today’s nation wide Labor 
troubles. 


Victoria, B.C. R. H. MoFFattT 


The “Three-Man Walkout” 


Editor, SaTuRDAY NIGHT: 
i: a Front Page article (July 6 
issue) you refer to “a three-man 
walkout invented by Mr. Mitchell 
Hepburn.” This continues a misrep- 
resentation which has followed ever 
since the 1941 Dominion-Provincial 
Conference. In the first place, there 
was no walkout in this Conference 
unless it was by the Dominion Govern- 
ment which adjourned the Conference. 
All the Provincial Premiers wanted 
to proceed with discussion of all is- 
sues of mutual interest to the Pro- 
vinces and the Dominion, but three of 
the Provinces would not agree to go 
into committee on the agenda pre- 
pared and submitted by the Domin- 
ion and from which the Dominion 
would not depart. 

The stand taken by British Colum- 
bia was taken regardless of the stand 
by any other of the Provinces because 
in the agenda prepared by the Domin- 
ion the only term of reference to a 
Finance Committee proposed to be set 
up was Plan I of the Sirois Report 
under which the Dominion would be 
given exclusive jurisdiction in the in- 
come and corporation tax and suc- 
cession duties. 

The Dominion tried to put this 
over in the name of the War. I am 
glad of the part I played at the Con- 
ference, notwithstanding consider- 
able personal penalties which have re- 
sulted from it. 

It seems the issue is still outstand- 
ing after several get-together func- 
tions. 


Victoria B.C. T. D. PATTULLO 


An Uneven Fountain 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
OUR article “Too many orders” in 
your issue of July 6 prompts me 
to add a comment as it occurred in 
Alberta. 

On July 2 the Edmonton papers 
came out with a two-column heading 
on page one, reading thus: “Thirty- 
five residents of Edmonton given hon- 
ors by the King.” 

According to the report sixty per- 
sons were the recipients in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta of honors and from 
the names and addresses given, seven 
names appear with addresses other 
than Edmonton or Calgary. 

These two cities have a population 
of less than 30 per cent of the total 
for the Province, yet they obtained 
92 per cent of the total honors 
granted. 

The perplexing question is:—were 
the honors bestowed on them for what 
they did, or where they lived? 


Vermilion, Alberta H. P. LonG 


Mediaevalism 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

N a recent issue of SATURDAY NIGHT 

A. Fraser Reid of Vancouver wrote, 
“The whole idea of rewarding war- 
riors is mediaeval. This is the Twen- 
tieth Century, not the Tenth. 

The idea of rewarding warriors is 
but one of the many mediaeval 
things still in being. Consider the 
employment of prisoners-of-war on 
menial tasks regardless of their rank 
and capacity. Consider denying them 
in their prime the right of marriage. 
In mediaeval times religious groups 
were persecuted and some individu- 
als were burned at the stake. Today 
political offenders are being hanged 
en masse. In mediaeval times all 
the people of a village were slaves 
to some feudal lord. Today whole 
nations are enslaved by political 
oppressors and freedom of thought 
and speech is forbidden. 

Can such things be justified? No 
more than paying $8,900 a year to 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


ROM Pravda of Moscow we learn 
that the Royal Commission in 
Canada, investigating spy activities, 
“is built on sand, or rather dirt.” The 
correction is Pravda’s, the dirt is 
Russian, but the Commission is 
doing a pretty good job of launder- 
ing. 
e 
Although Mr. Molotov is said to 
be quite an accomplished musician, 
he doesn’t seem to have much of an 
ear for harmony. 
e 


“Kiss and make up,” advises a col- 
umnist. We hasten to bring this 
happy suggestion to all strikers and 
their employers. 

. 


The opinion that there is nobody 
else on earth like George Bernard 
Shaw, as expressed by a London lit- 
erary review, seems to confirm the 
similar opinion which has long been 
held by no less an authority than 
George Bernard Shaw. 


Deflation 


A housewife thinks the Govern- 
ment should be told that today’s dol- 
lar is only worth fifty cents, and 
even the fifty cents doesn’t go half 
as far as it used to. 


The bones of what are said to have 
belonged to cattle of Roman times 
have been found in a London bomb 
crater. In this country, at today’s 
prices they would be worth more 
than half a dollar a lb. 


A radio commentator has de. 
scribed the Paris conference as “the 
cross-roads of human affairs.” With- 
out, we hope, too much of the dirty 
work traditionally associated with 
this intersection. 

e 

“What are the Chinese Fighting 
About?” is the title of a recent edi-. 
torial. If there’s an answer to this 
one, the Chinese should be told 
about it. 

e 

In an advertisement a beauty spe- 
cialist advises readers to “make a 
friend of your mirror.” We tried the 
best we knew how with ours but all 
we got was a dirty look. 

e 


Iron Curtain Lifted 
The story of a Paris correspondent 
that Russian peace conference dele- 
gates make no secret of their liking 
for California grape fruit, looks just 
like eye-wash to us. 
e 
Headline in Chicago paper: 
MEN’S SHIRTS TO RISE 
11% AT ONCE 
Bare midriffs for men are almost 
in sight. 
e 
A New York financial paper urges 
bankers to abolish the marbled mag- 
nificence of banks in favor of a more 
homey atmosphere. We would wel- 
come any steps that would make our 
overdraft feel more comfortable. 
e 
A radio column mentions a popu 
lar blues singer as starting her car- 
eer by “doing the night-clubs at $2 
a show during the war.” Even in 
those days inflation was beginning 
to rear its ugly head. 
e 


From a woman’s’ magazine: 
“Every five years a woman con 
sumes her height in lipstick,” but 
our niece Ettie says that a lot de 
pends on the cooperation she gets. 





a warrior for the rest of his life, at 


the expense of the rest of us, already 
overtaxed. 


PaTrRicila A. WINTONYK 
Pefferlaw, Ont. 


No Separatism 


Editor, SaTurDAY NIGHT: 


|= native-born English-speaking 
Canadians in this Dominion have 
no objection to French being taught 
in the schools by French Canadian 
teachers. But just because French is 
the mother tongue of three million 
people in the Province of Quebec we 
have no desire to become a bilingual 
country. English is the official lan- 
guage of the rest of Canada and of 
one hundred and thirty million people 
in the United States. We wish to go 
forward not backward. We wish to 
see the people of the Province of Que- 
bec become Canadians and cease to be 
only French Canadians. 

I have appreciation of the contribu- 
tions made to the political, economic 
and cultural life of this Dominion by 
the French Canadians. But the point 
that I would like to make is that the 
average English-speaking native-born 








Canadian of English, Irish, Scotch, 
Scandinavian, German, Polish, Rus 
sian or Italian racial origin is tired of 
being frustrated by a French Cana- 
dian separatist minority for the sake 
of remaining within the Empire. 

What Canada needs more than any- 
thing else today is a French Canadian 
leader of the stature of Laurier who 
will encourage his people to mix 
freely with the people of the other 
nationalities. Hitherto the policy of 
the majority of French Canadian 
leaders has been to maintain their 
people as a nation within a nation. I 
submit that if they had not been 
abetted in their designs by British 
colonial and imperial policy and by 
our politicians Canada would have 
been a nation in her own right today. 

One of the reasons why the United 
States is such a great nation is be 
cause her leaders early in her history 
saw to it that English was the officia 
language in the schools. Moreover i 
is noteworthy that when the French 
Canadians emigrated to the New Eng 
land states they did not becom 
French Americans but just Ameri 
cans. 


Penticton, B.C. G. A. CAMPBEL! 








At a Girl Guides’ Rally in Hyde Park, London, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose are seen on the royal dais. Princess Margaret 
is sixteen on August 21, and this uniform—a distinct contrast to the 
“little girl” clothes in which she is usually dressed—indicates clearly 
what an extremely attractive young woman she is rapidly becoming. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 

former bondholders, and also so that there will 
be the largest possible amount of taxable in- 
come in the hands of the citizens from which 
the sovereign power may draw the money for 
the former bondholders. The “natural” method 
of discouraging conversion is to allow the price 
of the bonds to fall, as it did after the First 
World War, but this is not highly effective and 
is now politically unpopular. The Canadian 
government has relied very strongly on the 
maintenance of high prcduction of peace goods 
as soon as industry was converted from its 
war production; and this reliance is being 
undermined with every successive day of labor 
strife. 

In our complex economy a day’s abstention 
from production by a thousand men means far 
more than the loss of a thousand man-days, 
for it is inevitably followed by a compelled 
abstention of another thousand, and_ probably 





THE COMPROMISE 


Neer: and ye surely find. Yet long we sought 

Each fading dream, fared on, and found it 
not; 

So now we limn its shadow, that our heart 

May half remember—and men call it Art. 


Knock, and the door shall open. 
knocked 

And found the lordlier walls of Music locked; 

Denied, we crooned our staves to while along 

The courtyard waiting—and they call it Song. 


ARTHUR STRINGER 


Yet we 





more, due to lack of materials or of orders. 
The supply of available goods is thus curtailed, 
while at the same time the workers affected 
are compelled to convert their bonds into cash. 
The strikes themselves are thus inflationary, 
quite apart from whether they result in wage 
increases or not, and the uncertainty and un- 
rest which they provoke throughout industry is 
even more so. There must obviously be a point 

~surely even Mr. Conroy would admit that—at 
which wage increases must become inflationary, 
but it is conceivable that a certain amount of 
wage increase above that which is now being 
refused by various unions would be less _ in- 
flationary than strikes and unrest, if it could 
be guaranteed that it would restore good feel- 
ing in industry, encourage efficiency and bring 
back the desire to do an honest day’s work. 
Unfortunately these are things which not even 


the signature of a union president can guar- 
antee. : 


Control All Round 
SEEMS to us peculiarly unfortunate that 


if 

I the steel dispute was allowed to develop 
along the lines of a squabble between employers 
and employees as to how much each should get 
of the difference between cost of materials 
and the authorized price of steel. And it is 
even more peculiarly unfortunate that when 
the government at a late date in the dispute 
accepted some responsibility for the terms of 
this division, it did so in a manner which made 
it appear to be intervening to protect the em- 
ployers’ share from being cut into by the de- 
mands of the employees. The device of the 
government’s operating the plants, and pro- 
hibiting strikes in them, but doing so for the 
account of the owners and leaving to them 
whatever profits might accrue from this com- 
pulsory operation, was a singularly unhappy 
one. 

The essential point in the matter is that, 
in a world grievously short of every conceiv- 
able sort of supplies, Canada is not at the 
moment in a position to suffer any prolonged 
conflict between Labor, seeking higher wages, 
and Capital, seeking a larger profit. Labor 


cannot be dispensed with, and must be given _ 


the highest possible wage consistent with the 
maintenance of the general price level; for 
even if we admit that Labor can be compelled 
to work (by a prohibition against striking), 
the sad fact remains that it will not work effi- 
Clently unless it is in good humor. Capital, 
however, can be temporarily dispensed with, 
as a maker of profits, by the device of renting 
its property at a fixed rate during its opera- 
tion by the state; and if there is going to be 
Compulsion of Labor it is probable that there 
Should also be this compulsion of Capital sim- 
ilarly to work at a rate of return dictated by 





the state. We may add that we think it highly 
possible that the ten-cent wage increase and 
the five-dollar price increase together would, 
for at least two of the struck concerns, have 
produced no more profit than the minimum 
reasonable rental such as we suggest; but 
Labor does not believe this and there is no 
satisfactory method of proving it in advance. 

We now know, what we did not know be- 
fore, that the ten-cent wage increase was part 
of a policy of control, and not a mere arbitrary 
decision of the employers, though the Govern- 
ment allowed it to appear as the latter. Labor 
is, we believe,— and it certainly should be,— 
in favor of the maintenance of controls. Labor 
cannot reasonably object to its own wage being 
controlled if it wants the price of the things 
it produces controlled, and in steel, for the past 
three weeks, it has been fighting for a wage 
fixed, not by any control but by its own un- 
qualified demands. It cannot be allowed that 
privilege if the general price structure is to be 
maintained; but we think it is entitled to assur- 
ance that the wage-price relationship estab- 
lished in its industry by the controls will not 
lead to undue profit for any employer. 


Unhelpful Discussion 


(eS representations have been made by 

organizations interested in the plight of 
displaced persons in Europe, asking for the 
admission of limited numbers of them, under 
the requisite safeguards, into Canada. Such 
representations were made last month by the 
Canadian National Committee on Refugees to 
the Senate Committee on Immigration—whose 
hearings have produced a great deal of very 
valuable evidence. 

The Montreal Star, commenting on these 
representations, says: “Various pressure groups 
have sought a reckless flinging wide of our 
doors to all and sundry.” We know of nobody, 
in or out of a pressure group, who has asked 
for any flinging wide, reckless or otherwise, of 
Canada’s doors to all and sundry. The Star 
says: “Mass movements of population are often 
dangerous”. We know of nobody who has 
advocated a mass movement of any population. 
Speaking of “Europeans whose lot has been 
misery under tyranny for these many years” the 
Star says: “We cannot simply send them a 
blanket invitation to come over the ocean and 
settle down here”. We know of nobody who 
has even dreamed of issuing a blanket invita- 
tion. The Star says: “We do not even know 
whether they want to come to Canada.” We 
know of nobody who has suggested that any- 
body who dces not want to come to Canada shall 
be compelled to come. Canada has policies for 
compelling people to leave Canada, but we 
have heard of none for compelling people to 
“é&me here. 

“Representations have been made”, says the 
Star, “urging that the customary regulations 
and restrictions regarding any immigrant be 
entirely waived in the case of European refu- 
gees and that they be admitted en masse, 
regardless.” We know of no representations 
which sound anything like that even in the 
highly condensed reports of the press corres- 
pondents, and certainly no representations have 
ever been by any serious organization, or 
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to any government authority, bearing the 
slightest resemblance to this description. 

The existing “customary regulations and re- 
strictions’” are such that it is impcssible for at 
least 90 per cent of the displaced persons to 
pass them, and extremely difficult for the re- 
maining 10 per cent. What is asked is that 
these existing regulations be waived in the 
case of persons who fall under the definition of 
refugee or displaced person as defined by the 
projected International Refugee Organization 
(the definition has already been prepared by a 
preparatory committee of the United Nations, 
with Canada as a leading member), and re- 
placed by special regulations which will have 
the effect of making entry into Canada possible 
for a limited number of these persons — that 
number to have some reasonable relation to the 
total of persons seeking new settlement and to 
the receptive capacity of Canada itself. 

The Star says: “Let them be subjected to the 
selective requirements which our new program 
must provide”. That means, let them be sub- 
jected to the selective requirements which will 
be applied to all ordinary immigrants; let them 
have five hundred dollars, be competent agri- 
cultural workers, female domestic servants, or 
members of the preferred races; let them get 
passed by a Canadian immigration officer in 
Paris or London, or at the most advanced post, 
namely Antwerp if that post is going to be set 
up. again. All that is fine for ordinary immi- 
grants, but for refugees and displaced persons 
it amounts to total prohibition. The Star knows 
this perfectly well, but chooses to assume that 
the only alternative to total prohibition is 
admission en masse “regardless.” This sort of 
thing is not very honest, and therefore not very 


helpful to the discussion of a great moral and 
social issue. 


Japanese Veterans 


T? THOSE who think that it does not greatly 

matter what the government of Canada 
does to any person of Japanese ancestry it may 
be worth while to point out that among those 
affected by the measures taken against Japan- 
ese in Canada during the war are thirty-four 
survivors of the original 250 Japanese Cana- 
dians who served in World War I; that these 
along with all other Japanese in British Colum- 
bia were removed from their homes and are 
now kept in camps; that their homes have been 
sold at the usual forced-sale prices; that all 
grants available to them as veterans have been 
cancelled; that they are in all respects treated 
practically as if they were enemy aliens, and 
this without any inquiry into their individual 
behavior. 

One of these, Yasujo Shoji, was a member of 
the Princess Pats, was twice wounded and pro- 
moted to sergeant. He had nineteen acres of 
land in B.C., a two-storey home, an electric 
hatchery and chicken houses for 2,500 fowls. He 
was recently notified that his property had been 
sold for $1404.28 and that he had a credit of 
$39.02 after deduction of taxes and other obliga- 
tions. He has written to the Minister of 
Labor, saying in part: “At the age of sixty 
years I have only the sum of $39.02 to show 


as the fruits of my thirty year’s work. My four 
years on the battlefront, the heat and the dirt 
as well as the backbreaking toil of the twenty- 
odd years on my land, have brought me nothing 
but doubt, fear, sense of insecurity, loneliness 
and tragedy in facing the last years of my 
life.” 

This is merely an example of the kind of 
thing that inevitably results from legislative 
or executive action directed against people 
merely on the ground of their racial origin and 
without the slightest inquiry into their individu- 
al behavior. Here is a man who fought for 
this country from 1914 to 1918, and against 
whom there is no shred of evidence of any sub- 
sequent disloyalty, who has been completely 
ruined as a result of the anti-Japanese pre- 
judices of some people in British Columbia and 
their political backers in other parts of Canada 
—among whom there are plenty who were quite 
competent to fight alongside of Mr. Shoji in 
1914-18 but omitted to do so. 


The Anders Poles 


EVERAL correspondents have asked us to 
protest against the admission to Canada 
of four thousand members of the Anders Polish 
army, on the ground that they are anti-Soviet 
and anti-Semitic. If the term anti-Soviet means 
that they are not in favor of the establishment 
of the Soviet system of government in Poland, 
we can see nothing in that attitude to render 
them any less suitable to be citizens of Canada. 
We are anti-Soviet ourselves to the extent that 
we are not in favor of the establishment of the 
Soviet system in Canada, and if these Poles 
want to come to Canada because they do not 
care to live under the Soviet system they have 
our sympathy and our blessing. It is alleged 
by some that these Poles have plotted against 
the present Polish government; that they have 
opposed it we have little doubt, but at no time 
since the end of the London government-in- 
exile has any Polish government been so defin- 
itely established and so “legitimate” that opposi- 
tion to it could be regarded as a crime. 

The meaning of the term anti-Semitic is 
equally uncertain. It may mean anything from 
supporting discriminatory legislation to inciting 
pogroms. Obviously no person whose anti- 
Semitism is such that he would be unwilling to 
obey the laws of Canada and her provinces 
which protect Jews in the full rights of citizen- 
ship is a desirable immigrant; but nothing has 
been produced to show that the Anders soldiers 
are of this type. On the other hand it has never 
been made a condition of admission to Canada 
that the applicant should be free from all race 
prejudice, and such a requirement would be 
extremely difficult to enforce, not to mention 
that it would have excluded from Canada a con- 
siderable number of its present citizens or their 
ancestors. We can hardly exclude people from 
Canada merely because they are anti-Semitic 
in the sense and degree in which a great many 
Canadians of British Columbia are anti-Oriental. 
The way to combat anti-Semitism is not 
to force all, even the most moderate, anti- 
Semites into Soviet-dominated countries. It is 
rather to emulate in our own countries the 
tolerance which the Soviet rulers do manage 
to exhibit towards all races —- and which, as 
is sometimes forgotten, is somewhat easier for 
them because the seat of power is not in the 
whole body of the people but in a private society 
in which they can exercise selection on what- 
ever principle they choose. 


Talking of Funerals 


ALKING about funerals—-we were, a few 
weeks ago,— we note that the Fergus 
News-Record, one of the most intelligent of the 
Canadian weeklies, has been urging simplifica- 
tion of them, and especially in the matter of the 
procession of mourners for the purpose of 
gazing upon the corpse before closing the coffin. 
The suggestion has met with the approval of 
the Huntsville Forester, and of various clergy- 
men of rural Ontario. For ourselves we happen 
to be among those who prefer to remember 
their friends as they looked when alive rather 
than after death; but we realize that there are 
cases, as when the mourner has not seen the 
deceased for some years prior to the death, 
in which a desire to view the remains is emi- 
nently reasonable and proper. It seems to us 
that that operation should be completely sepa- 
rated from the public ceremony of the funeral, 
and should precede it, in order that at the 
service itself the thoughts of all present may be 
directed, not towards the perishable mortal 
body, but towards that immortal element of 
which the body is no longer the prison-house. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Straightening The Record About 
Veterans and Deportations 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 


| IS true that at the request of B.C. 
delegates the recent Dominion Con- 
vention of the Canadian Legion at 
Quebec passed a resolution, by a 
narrow margin, requesting the depor- 
tation of Canadian citizens of Japa- 
nese extraction. This does not mean 
that all war veterans in B.C. or all 
members of the Canadian Legion (in- 
cluding the undersigned) are in favor 
of the Legion’s proposals. 

My own attitude is substantially as 
follows. I was born in England and 
have lived in Canada for 40 years. In 
my early training, through the usual 
educational channels, I was taught, 
and still adhere to those teachings, 
that whoever was born or accepted as 
a British citizen, irrespective of the 
color of skin or the shape of eyes, is 
entitled to all the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities inherent in British citi- 
zenship. One of those is the inalien- 
able right to live in the country, in 
this case Dominion, of their birth or 
adoption. 

My contention is that Canada has 
no authority to deport its own citizens 
against their wishes. Further if a 
British naticn, and I am assuming 
Canada is British, sets a precedent in 
deparfing her own citizens what is 
to prevent other countries taking 
similar action against citizens of Bri- 
tish extraction in those countries. 

Also it might be well to remember 
colored people far outnumber whites. 
Some day if we continue to persist in 
our foolish, assumed superiority the 
colored worm may turn, 

T. A. BARNARD 
Immediate Past President, 
B.C. Provincial Command, 
Canadian Legion B.E.S.L. 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Unusual Procedure 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

y= I agree, on the whole, with 
what you say in “This Ends the 

L.-P.P.” (S.N., July 20) is it not a 

little premature? 

You state that one of the jobs of 
the Commission has been to prepare 
cases for the Crown Attorneys. So 
far, according to reports from Ottawa, 
the intention is to lay charges against 
three of the nine persons named in the 
final report. 
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At the best, the procedure has been 
most unusual from the start. Even 
assuming that the emergency war- 
ranted its adoption the least one can 
demand in the interests of justice is 
that charges be brought and proceded 
with to conviction or acquittal. We 
should not tolerate anyone being in 
jail as the result of methods not per- 
mitted in British criminal procedure. 
We should likewise not tolerate any- 
one being accused and convicted by 
public opinion without the opportunity 
of a fair trial. To my knowledge the 
“presumption of innocence” doctrine 
has not been tampered with by 
Order-in-Council. 


Montreal, Que. 


Per Ardua 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
r READING your reply to Mr. 

Deacon, National President of The 
Canadian Authors’ Association, in 
SatTuRDAY NIGHT, July 27 I was 
rather startled, not to say disconcert- 
ed, to find the blinding flash of the 
spotlight turned upon that innocent 
and unsuspecting group of people, 
the Poetry Group of the Toronto 
branch. 

The argument of the article was 
concerned with Mr. Deacon’s com- 
plaint against what he considered 
to be the attitude of certain writers 
on the University of Toronto Quar- 
terly towards Canadian literature. 

Whatever the merits of the case, 
pro and con, may be, it is for others 
to decide. I merely ask to be allowed, 
in defence of the Poetry Group, to 
state that, as a group, it has never, 
to my knowledge, expressed any re- 
sentment against criticism, from 
whatsoever quarter it may have 
come. The one thing above all which 
we, both individually and as a group, 
have learned is to stand up to crit- 
icism and to take our punishment. 
It was the desire for mutual crit- 
icism and mutual help (not mutual 
admiration) which first drew us to- 
gether, and which continues to hold 
us together. 

So, once again, if you please, Mr. 
Editor, may I protest, that, as a 
group, we have not, at any time 
been guilty of going around with 
chips on our shoulders. Verse writ- 
ers, speaking generally, have to 
learn among their first lessons to 
face the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. Per ardua ete. 


Toronto, Ont. FLORENCE WESTACOTT 


K. G. K. BAKER 


Blaming Income Tax 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 

HERE are certain inescapable facts 

that must be considered with re- 
gard to economic conditions in Canada 
today, and not the least among these 
is the present acute and widespread 
Labor unrest. Doubtless there are 
several factors contributory to this 
condition, but the chief of them may 
be found under the heading of income 
tax. 

During the war years Labor was 
subjected to very heavy income tax, 
which was accepted by it as part of 
its war effort, but Labor most 
definitely expected that after the 
war the burden would be lifted to 
a very great extent. 

The “Family Allowance Act’ was 
passed, and Labor was told that re- 
mittances under its provisions would 
not be subject to income tax, whereas 
Labor now knows differently. 

There was no universal or popular 
clamor or demand for the “F. A.”, 
but there definitely was for a drastic 
reduction in income tax. It has fall- 
en to the writer to talk to thousands 
of workers in the course of the past 7 
years (and more), and the confident 
expectation of a big reduction in in- 
come tax and a consequently increased 
“take home pay” was both definite 
and widespread in scope. 

If the $250,000,000 now being spent 
annually on the “F.A.” had been 
used in reduction of income tax it is 
a safe assumption that Labor would 
have felt that the Government was 
keeping faith with it, and the present 


unrest and dissatisfaction with all 
their chaotic ramifications would 
either have been entirely absent, or 
would have been very greatly reduced 
in scope. 

The writer is not and never has been 
a member of any union or Labor or- 
ganization, and has no axe to grind, 
having been retired from service near- 
ly a year ago, but if and when the 
truth is really told, without any hedg- 
ing or camouflage, it will be found 
that the present and continuing high 
rates of income tax form the major 
reason for today’s nation wide Labor 
troubles. 


Victoria, B.C. R. H. MOFFATT 


The “Three-Man Walkout” 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
_ a Front Page article (July 6 
issue) you refer to “a three-man 
walkout invented by Mr. Mitchell 
Hepburn.” This continues a misrep- 
resentation which has followed ever 
since the 1941 Dominion-Provincial 
Conference. In the first place, there 
was no walkout in this Conference 
unless it was by the Dominion Govern- 
ment which adjourned the Conference. 
All the Provincial Premiers wanted 
to proceed with discussion of all is- 
sues of mutual interest to the Pro- 
vinces and the Dominion, but three of 
the Provinces would not agree to go 
into committee on the agenda pre- 
pared and submitted by the Domin- 
ion and from which the Dominion 
would not depart. 

The stand taken by British Colum- 
bia was taken regardless of the stand 
by any other of the Provinces because 
in the agenda prepared by the Domin- 
ion the only term of reference to a 
Finance Committee proposed! to be set 
up was Plan I of the Sirois Report 
under which the Dominion would be 
given exclusive jurisdiction in the in- 
come and corporation tax and suc- 
cession duties. 

The Dominion tried to put this 
over in the name of the War. I am 
glad of the part I played at the Con- 
ference, notwithstanding consider- 
able personal penalties which have re- 
sulted from it. 

It seems the issue is still outstand- 
ing after several get-together func- 
tions. 


Victoria B.C. T. D. PATTULLO 


An Uneven Fountain 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
OUR article “Too many orders” in 
your issue of July 6 prompts me 
to add a comment as it occurred in 
Alberta. 

On July 2 the Edmonton papers 
came out with a two-column heading 
on page one, reading thus: “Thirty- 
five residents of Edmonton given hon- 
ors by the King.” 

According to the report sixty per- 
sons were the recipients in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta of honors and from 
the names and addresses given, seven 
names appear with addresses other 
than Edmonton or Calgary. 

These two cities have a population 
of less than 30 per cent of the total 
for the Province, yet they obtained 
92 per cent of the total honors 
granted. 

The perplexing question is:—were 
the honors bestowed on them for what 
they did, or where they lived? 


Vermilion, Alberta H. P. LONG 


Mediaevalism 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

N a recent issue of SATURDAY NIGHT 

A. Fraser Reid of Vancouver wrote, 
“The whole idea of rewarding war- 
riors is mediaeval. This is the Twen- 
tieth Century, not the Tenth. 

The idea of rewarding warriors is 
‘but one of the many mediaeval 
things still in being. Consider the 
employment of prisoners-of-war on 
menial tasks regardless of their rank 
and capacity. Consider denying them 
in their prime the right of marriage. 
In mediaeval times religious groups 
were persecuted and some individu- 
als were burned at the stake. Today 
political offenders are being hanged 
en masse. In mediaeval times all 
the people of a village were slaves 
to some feudal lord. Today whole 
nations are enslaved by political 
oppressors and freedom of thought 
and speech is forbidden. 

Can such things be justified? No 
more than paying $8,900 a year to 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


ROM Pravda of Moscow we learn 
that the Royal Commission in 
Canada, investigating spy activities, 
“is built on sand, or rather dirt.’’ The 
correction is Pravda’s, the dirt is 
Russian, but the Commission is 
doing a pretty good job of launder- 
ing. 
e 
Although Mr. Molotov is said to 
be quite an accomplished musician, 
he doesn’t seem to have much of an 
ear for harmony. 


“Kiss and make up,” advises a col- 
umnist. We hasten to bring this 
happy suggestion to all strikers and 
their employers. 


The opinion that there is nobody 
else on earth like George Bernard 
Shaw, as expressed by a London lit- 
erary review, seems to confirm the 
similar opinion which has long been 
held by no less an authority than 
George Bernard Shaw. 


e 
Deflation 


A housewife thinks the Govern- 
ment should be told that today’s dol- 
lar is only worth fifty cents, and 
even the fifty cents doesn’t go half 
as far as it used to. 


The bones of what are said to have 
belonged to cattle of Roman times 
have been found in a London bomb 
crater. In this country, at today’s 
prices they would be worth more 
than half a dollar a lb. 


A radio commentator has de. 
scribed the Paris conference as “the 
cross-roads of human affairs.” With- 
out, we hope, too much of the dirty 
work traditionally associated with 
this intersection. 

LZ 

“What are the Chinese Fighting 
About?” is the title of a recent edi- 
torial. If there’s an answer to this 
one, the Chinese should be told 
about it. 

e 

In an advertisement a beauty spe- 
cialist advises readers to “make a 
friend of your mirror.” We tried the 
best we knew how with ours but all 
we got was a dirty look. 

* 


Iron Curtain Lifted 


The story of a Paris correspondent 
that Russian peace conference dele- 
gates make no secret of their liking 
for California grape fruit, looks just 
like eye-wash to us. 

* 
Headline in Chicago paper: 
MEN’S SHIRTS TO RISE 
11% AT ONCE 

Bare midriffs for men are almost 
in sight. 

e 

A New York financial paper urges 
bankers to abolish the marbled mag- 
nificence of banks in favor of a more 
homey atmosphere. We would wel- 
come any steps that would make our 
overdraft feel more comfortable. 

e 

A radio column mentions a popu- 
lar blues singer as starting her car- 
eer by “doing the night-clubs at $2 
a show during the war.” Even in 
those days inflation was beginning 
to rear its ugly head. 

e 


From a woman’s’' magazine: 
“Every five years a woman con- 
sumes her height in lipstick,” but 
our niece Ettie says that a lot de- 
pends on the cooperation she gets. 





a warrior for the rest of his life, at 


the expense of the rest of us, already 
overtaxed. 


PatTrRicIla A. WINTONYK 
Pefferlaw, Ont. 


No Separatism 


Editor, SaTurDAY NIGHT: 


6 he native-born English-speaking 
Canadians in this Dominion have 
no objection to French being taught 
in the schools by French Canadian 
teachers. But just because French is 
the mother tongue of three million 
people in the Province of Quebec we 
have no desire to become a bilingual 
country. English is the official lan- 
guage of the rest of Canada and of 
one hundred and thirty million people 
in the United States. We wish to go 
forward not backward. We wish to 
see the people of the Province of Que- 
bec become Canadians and cease to be 
only French Canadians. 

I have appreciation of the contribu- 
tions made to the political, economic 
and cultural life of this Dominion by 
the French Canadians. But the point 
that I would like to make is that the 
average English-speaking native-born 








Canadian of English, Irish, Scotch, 
Scandinavian, German, Polish, Rus- 
sian or Italian racial origin is tired of 
being frustrated by a French Cana- 
dian separatist minority for the sake 
of remaining within the Empire. 

What Canada needs more than any- 
thing else today is a French Canadian 
leader of the stature of Laurier who 
will encourage his people to mix 
freely with the people of the other 
nationalities. Hitherto the policy of 
the majority of French Canadian 
leaders has been to maintain their 
people as a nation within a nation. I 
submit that if they had not been 
abetted in their designs by British 
colonial and imperial policy and by 
our politicians Canada would have 
been a nation in her own right today. 

One of the reasons why the United 
States is such a great nation is be- 
cause her leaders early in her history 
saw to it that English was the official 
language in the schools. Moreover it 
is noteworthy that when the French 
Canadians emigrated to the New Eng- 
land states they did not become 
French Americans but just Ameri- 
cans. 


Penticton, B.C. 


G. A. CAMPBELL 








At a Girl Guides’ Rally in Hyde Park, London, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose are seen on the royal dais. Princess Margaret 
is sixteen on August 21, and this uniform—a distinct contrast to the 
“little girl” clothes in which she is usually dressed—indicates clearly 
what an extremely attractive young woman she is rapidly becoming. 
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se Sia be the largest possible amount of taxable in- thing that inevitably results from legislative 
come in the hands of the citizens from which or executive action directed against people 
the sovereign power may draw the ee for merely on the ground of their racial origin and 
eauty spe- the former bondholders. The “natural” method without the slightest inquiry into their individu- 
“make a of discouraging conversion is to allow the price al behavior. Here is a man who fought for 
2 tried the ¢ of the bonds to fall, as it did after the First ce ; saan wat pai 
urs but all World War, but this is not highly effective and this country from 1914 to 1918, and agains 
is now politically unpopular. The Canadian whom there is no shred of evidence of any sub- 
government has relied very strongly on the sequent disloyalty, who has been completely 
d maintenance of high production of peace goods ruined as a result of the anti-Japanese pre- 
respondent as soon as industry was converted from its judices of some people in British Columbia and 
‘ence dele- war production; and this reliance is being their political backers in other parts of Canada 
heir liking undermined with every successive day of labor among whom there are plenty who were quite 
looks just strife. competent to fight alongside of Mr. Shoji in 
In our complex economy a day’s abstention 1914-18 but omitted to do so. 
er: from ghey av a Syne men poe far 
more an the loss of a thousand man-days, 
po for it is inevitably followed by a compelled The Anders Poles 
are almost abstention of another thousand, and_ probably SEVER AL correspondents have asked us to 
protest against the admission to Canada 
aper urges THE COMPROMISE of four thousand members of the Anders Polish 
wpb EEK, and ye surely find. Yet 1 ht wae aa a ee ea ti ove aoa 
of ’ Ss ind. ret long we soug and anti-Semitic. e term antl- 
vena a. S Each fading dream, fared on, and found it PIECES CONFERENCE Copyright in All Countries that they are not in favor of the establishment 
| make our So oir te pies tg diadien. tent saned the state. We may add that we think it highly to any government authority, bearing the Of the Soviet system of government in Poland, 
ortable. May half remember—and Pees cat i Ast possible that the ten-cent wage increase and _ slightest resemblance to this description. we can see nothing in that attitude to render 
ns a popu- the five-dollar price increase together would, The existing “customary regulations and re- them any we een oeigemps pager 
ig her car- Knock, and the door shall open. Yet we for at least two of the struck concerns, have strictions” are such that it is impossible for at = = — _— a es tablishment of the 
Jubs at $2 knocked produced no more profit than the minimum least 90 per cent of the displaced persons to We are not in a ee ee ag 
. Sven in And found the lordlier walls of Music locked; reasonable rental such as we suggest; but pass them, and extremely difficult for the re- Soviet system in Canada, and if these Poles 
beginning Denied, we crooned our staves to while along Labor does not believe this and there is no maining 10 per cent. What is asked is that want to come to Canada because they do not 
The courtyard waiting—and they call it Song. satisfactory method of proving it in advance. these existing regulations be waived in the ‘*'© to live under the Soviet system they have 
ARTHUR STRINGER We now know, what we did not know be- case of persons who fall under the definition of CU" sympathy and our blessing. It is alleged 
magazine: fore, that the ten-cent wage increase was part refugee or displaced person as defined by the pe deercvallaeng — — a psetaigi oe 
pman con- of a policy of control, and not a mere arbitrary projected International Refugee Organization me presen Polish govertanest; that they aid 
— but more, due to lack of materials or of orders. decision of the employers, though the Govern- (‘the definition has already been prepared by a ye re te ak ; ye 
aa ating The supply of available goods is thus curtailed, ment allowed it to appear as the latter. Labor preparatory committee of the United Nations, ye Pont me es a a, a 
. while at the same time the workers affected is, we believe,— and it certainly should be, | with Canada as a leading member), and re. ~)~ prone ‘ a : “legitimate” that opposi- 
it aces, are compelled to convert their bonds into cash. in favor of the maintenance of controls. Labor placed by special regulations which will have rst —. pone aqme d ca as a crime PP 
lish tm The strikes themselves are thus inflationary, cannot reasonably object to its own wage being the effect of making entry into Canada possible The meaning of the term anti Seceltte is 
ye tired “a quite apart from whether they result in wage controlled if it wants the price of the things for a limited number of these persons — that ni pir It may mean anything from 
eck. Guta increases or not, and the uncertainty and un- it produces controlled, and in steel, for the past number to have some reasonable relation to the pnt di a t - islation to incitin 
or the sake rest which they provoke throughout industry is three weeks, it has been fighting for a wage total of persons seeking new settlement and to it els NNO I git eels Hs ahi, ~ c 
npire. even more so. There must obviously be a point fixed, not by any control but by its own un-__ the receptive capacity of Canada itself. 42, eae posetageran Bs ig aarp ‘ Go wee 
e than any- -surely even Mr. Conroy would admit that—at qualified demands. It cannot be allowed that The Star says: “Let them be subjected to the — os _— hes an d : gprs 
h Canadian which wage increases must become inflationary, _ privilege if the general price structure is to be selective requirements which our new program per esi — ae yee 
aurier who but it is conceivable that a certain amount of maintained; but we think it is entitled to assur- must provide”. That means, let them be sub- pny — si yin wei oe ee © bases oe 
le to mix i : : : ‘ : F : ae ship is a desirable immigrant; but nothing has 
ee wage increase above that which is now being ance that the wage-price relationship estab- jected to the selective requirements which will been produced to show that the Anders soldiers 
age Pi dl — by various unions would be less in- lished in its industry by the controls will not be applied to all ordinary immigrants; let them — are i this type. On the other hand it has never 
Pasian ationary than strikes and unrest, if it could lead to undue profit for any employer. have five hundred dollars, be competent agri- be d ‘ diti f admission to Canada 
, a be guaranteed that it would restore good feel- cultural workers, female do i ee ee 
siece Sega ing in industry, encourage efficiency and bring ° ® members of the ‘preferred ai agi ng vi tet: ee See A ee 
| not heen back the desire to do an honest day’s work. Unhelpful Discussion passed by a Canadian adhe at a. pale sagt SS ae oe 
be bes gr asp esacete _— bod Hepes Beiermsl hag CERT AIN representations have been made by : pacha ue | pagal eg advanced post, _ that it would have excluded from Canada a con- 
vould have antee. ; organizations interested in the plight of tb-aesin. Al oe “age Pp 7 is iid to be set _ siderable number of its present citizens or their 
right today. displaced persons in Europe, asking for the opents oF ae bets nasa + gran inary immi- ancestors. We can hardly exclude people from 
the United Control All Round admission of limited numbers of them, under jt a ,ounts to total sation isplaced persons Canada merely because they are anti-Semitic 
ition is be- the requisite safeguards, into Canada. Such tide pewtans’ 1 “ae ibition. The Star knows in the sense and degree in which a great many 
her history I" SEEMS to us peculiarly unfortunate that representations were made last month by the Pp A well, ut chooses to assume that Canadians of British Columbia are anti-Oriental. 
| the official the steel dispute was allowed to develop Canadian National Committee on Refugees to ae, aiernative im = rohibition is The way to combat anti-Semitism is not 
7 ee along the lines of a squabble between employers the Senate Committee on Immigration—whose ri i te cl Peiece gra Mtg ls om 0 fo er. all, vice the : most moderate, anti- 
» New Eng- and employees as to how much each should get hearings have produced a great deal of very helt t6 the p Seven ted pe eretore ~ very Semites into Soviet-dominated countries. It is 
ot become of the difference between cost of materials Valuable evidence. wbalat tae a great moral and rather to emulate in our own countries the 
ust Ameri- and the authorized price of steel. And it is The Montreal Star, commenting on these : tolerance which the Soviet rulers do manage 
even more peculiarly unfortunate that when  TYepresentations, says: “Various pressure groups to exhibit towards all races — and which, as 
\. CAMPBELL the government at a late date in the dispute have sought a reckless flinging wide of our Japanese Veterans is sometimes forgotten, is somewhat easier for 
accepted some responsibility for the terms of doors to all and sundry.” We know of nobody, them because the seat of power is not in the 
Bees this division, it did so in a manner which made __ in or out of a pressure group, who has asked ths THOSE who think that it does not greatly Whole body of the people but in a private society 
‘ it appear to be intervening to protect the em- for any flinging wide, reckless or otherwise, of matter what the government of Canada in which they can exercise selection on what 
ployers’ share from being cut into by the de- Canada’s doors to all and sundry. The Star does to any person of Japanese ancestry it may ever principle they Cheese. 
mands of the employees. The device of the says: “Mass movements of population are often be worth while to point out that among those ‘ 
government’s operating the plants, and pro- dangerous”. We know of nobody who has affected by the measures tz j Z 
hibiting strikes in them, but doing so ome ths advocated a mass movement of any populaticn. ese in ited binant aa ni a Talking of Funerals 
account of the owners and leaving to th Speaking of “Europeans whose lot has been ae ne rty-four ALKING about funerals—-we were, a few 
fs €& to them ' survivors of the original 250 Japanese Cana- 
whatever profits might accrue from this com- misery under tyranny for these many years” the dians who served in World War I: weeks ago,— we note that the Fergus 
pulsory operation, was a singularly unhappy Star says: “We cannot simply send them a along with all other J : iead ; that these News-Record, one of the most intelligent of the 
one. blanket invitation to come over the ocean and 5. er Japanese in British Colum- Canadian weeklies, has been urging simplifica- 
The essential point in the matter is that, settle down here”. We know of nobody who la were removed from their homes and are tion of them, and especially in the matter of the 
; in a world grievously short of every conceiv. has even dreamed of issuing a blanket invita.  "©W Kept in camps; that their homes have been procession of mourners for the purpose of 
able sort of supplies, Canada is not at the tion. The Star says: “We do not even know sold at the usual forced-sale prices; that all gazing upon the corpse before closing the coffin. 
moment in a position to suffer any prolonged whether they want to come to Canada.” We grants available to them as veterans have been The suggestion has met with the approval of 
conflict between Labor, seeking higher wages, | know of nobody who has suggested that any- Cancelled; that they are in all respects treated the Huntsville Forester, and of various clergy- 
and Capital, seeking a larger profit. Labor body who dces not want to come to Canada shall _— practically as if they were enemy aliens, and men of rural Ontario. For ourselves we happen 
cannot be dispensed with, and must be given _be compelled to come. Canada has policies for this without any inquiry into their individual to be among those who prefer to remember 
the highest possible wage consistent with the compelling people to leave Canada, but we behavior. their friends as they looked when alive rather 
maintenance of the general price level; for have heard of none for compelling people to One of these, Yasujo Shoji, was a member of than after death; but we realize that there are 
even if we admit that Labor can be compelled  cé@me here. the Princess Pats, was twice wounded and pro. 28S: 48 when the mourner has not seen the 
to work (by a prohibition against striking), “Representations have been made”, says the moted to seraeant se had wine P ' deceased for some years prior to the death, 
the sad fact remains that it will not work effi- Star, “urging that the customary regulations land in BC a eee eee . in which a desire to view the remains is emi- 
ciently unless it is in good humor. Capital, and restrictions regarding any immigrant be jon oie wo-storey home, an electric nently reasonable and proper. It seems to us 
however, can be temporarily dispensed with, entirely waived in the case of European refu- vapery Ge nescenoie neues for 2,500 fowls. He that that operation should be completely sepa- 
as a maker of profits, by the device of renting gees and that they be admitted en masse, was recently notified that his property had been rated from the public ceremony of the funeral, 
a. nod its property at a fixed rate during its opera- regardless.” We know of no representations sold for $1404.28 and that he had a credit of and should precede it, in order that at the 
Margaret tion by the state; and if there is going to be which sound anything like that even in the $39.02 after deduction of taxes and other obliga- _ service itself the thoughts of all present may be 
ail ix ted compulsion of Labor it is probable that there highly condensed reports of the press corres- tions. He has written to the Minister of directed, not towards the perishable mortal 
es clearly should also be this compulsion of Capital sim- _ pondents, and certainly no representations have | Labor, saying in part: “At the age of sixty body, but towards that immortal element of 
becoming. ilarly to work at a rate of return dictated by ever been by any serious organization, or years I have only the sum of $39.02 to show’ which the body is no longer the prison-house. 
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Besides Playing Harps, This Man —— sven Them 


Duncan trims the neck—which has to be mathematically per- 
fect—for his new harp with a metal and wood-cutting band saw. 


The harp “action” fits on the neck, and consists of thousands of 
parts, seen in the small jars, all made by Duncan himself. 
Here he checks for clearance between a spindle and a lever. 


Clearing out string holes in the sounding board fastened to 
the topside of the body, which took well over a year to build. 


By Frank Hanson 
Photos by Gilbert Milne 


.. geno music lovers speak of harpists, they 
speak of John Duncan, for his artistic per- 
sonality and his harp are synonymous in the 
language of fine music. But, not only is this 
master of the harp an _ internationally-famous 
concert and radio star and composer, he is also an 
expert craftsman and mechanic. 

When not being heard on the C.B.C.’s national 
network, filling concert engagements, making 
records or putting his pupils through delicate 
lessons, he spends many hours in a tiny, modern 
workshop in the basement of his artistically-fur- 
nished bungalow in Toronto’s Leaside. There he 
rebuilds, reconditions and actually makes the many 
thousand intricate and minute parts that go into 
the construction of a harp. In his lifetime he has 
owned 36 harps. 

Born an Englishman, but a true Canadian at 
heart, Duncan came to Canada in 1928 as a highly- 
polished musician, having received his musical 
education at the Royal College of Music. His un- 
quenchable desire to reach perfection in harp 
technique also developed his ability to master the 
structural and mechanical details of his instru- 
ment. And by making every part himself he 
reaches that perfection and overcomes the dif- 
ficulty cf getting material from the only two 
places in the world where harps are made— 
Chicago and Paris. 


IVE years in a Rolls-Royce plant in Derby, 
England, gave Duncan his mechanical knowl- 
edge—how to run a screw-cutting lathe and a 
metal and wood-cutting band saw, how to mill 
spindles, plates and levers out of metal, make taps 
and dies and even make his own rivets. He master- 
ed woodcraft, wood finishing, and lacquering 
simply under his own tutelage and the appliance 
of his basic philosophy that “if you want badly 
enough to do anything, you can do it.” 

Just recently he invented, and is having patent- 
ed, a device which may well revolutionize harp 
playing. It overcomes the problem of not being 
able to get a dcuble flat by means of the pedal, 
something harpists have been trying to solve for 
years. As a result Duncan will be able to play 
chords, and, consequently,- arrangements, that no 
other harpist in the world will be able to achieve 
without this additional mechanism. 

As a chiid of four years, his only desire was to 
play a harp. Duncan remembers trying to carve 
a harp out of a few pieces of wood when he was 
a little more than ten. He doesn’t know why but 
thinks that desire was born in him and grew with 
him. Today, he can tell you everything there is to 
know about any type of harp in existence and has 
parts, no matter how tiny, for any make of harp 
in the world. In his workshop alone he has at 
least $5,000 worth of small precision tools. He’s 
not afraid of being robbed, though, for he’s the 
only man in Canada that would have any use for 
such valuable material or know what it was for. 


T PRESENT his interests are all wrapped up 
in what he considers will be his masterpiece. 
It took him 18 months to finish the body which is 
made from expensive maple three-ply and banded 
together delicately. It has an exquisite finish that 
the most professional wood finisher couldn’t 
better. Duncan had to overcome a multitude of 
technical difficulties and he adapted several im- 
provements over European harps. 

The sounding board, which is fastened to the 
topside of the body, or tone chamber, was “voiced” 
evenly from one sixteenth of an inch at the top to 
about one half inch at the bottom. Any error in 
calculation would ruin this “voicing”, which is an 
art in itself. He even made his own French polish 
to give it a highly-polished finish. In the “action,” 
which fits on the neck of the harp, there are 
thousands of parts—all made by him in his work- 
shop. In building a harp action, the “scale” must 
first be laid out, a high mathematical problem that 
requires long hours of paper work and intricate 
labor and patience. 

And John Duncan is a practical man. He doesn’t 
like lugging his harp with him for every engage- 
ment so he simplifies the matter by planting six 
harps in strategic points throughout the city. At 
present he has four scattered throughout the 
C.B.C. studios, one at the recording company’s 
studio and one at radio station CFRB. He finds 
some out-of-the-way storage spot at each place 
and blushes when he admits that one harp is 
safely stowed in a ladies’ washroom. 

If Duncan wasn’t Canada’s leading harpist and 
constantly in demand for radio programs, con- 
certs and other engagements that tie up a good 
musician’s time, then Canada might by now have 
won the distinction of being the third country in 
the world where harps are made—harps that 
would challenge the best that Europe ever built. 
But his workshop only gets his spare time—an 
average of about three hours a day. Many times 
he has knocked off radio work at two o’clock and 
found himself still going strong at five, plodding 
over a tough mathematical problem and drinking 
numerous cups of tea, or machining harp spindles, 
But there’s not a happier man in Canada. 





Behind the harpist is a batik of medieval design from a French 
harp. Representing a stained glass window, it is dyed on silk. 


Duncan is patenting a device which may revolutionize harp 
playing. This will enable him to get a double flat by means of 
the pedal, something harpists have been trying to do for years. 


A pot of tea by his side, Duncan studies a radio score after a 
busy day at the C.B.C. studios. That's an American-made harp. 
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Dutch Made a Garden 
of Holland Marsh - 


By EVELINE VAN BERKUM 


Some thirty-five miles north of 
Toronto, Dutch immigrants dur- 
ing the depression years settled 
south of Bradford, in the area long 
known as Holland Marsh, though 
not from any association with 
Hollanders. Their thrift, industry 
and steadfastness in the face of 
discouragement were instrument- 
al in draining the marsh and sow- 
ing it to market garden crops, 
until today, produce from Hol- 
land Marsh commands top prices 
in any market. 

This writer, of Dutch national- 
ity, makes a plea that more Dutch 
farmers and workers be permitted 
to come to Canada, fo settle per- 
haps with their countrymen on 
the Marsh, where they can re- 
cover from the five years of hard- 
ship under German rule and con- 
tribute to Canada those qualities 
which make the Dutch desirable 
citizens in any country where 
they choose fo settle. 


k= since the postal services be- 

tween Canada and the Nether- 
lands have been resumed, Dutch 
people living in Canada have been 
bombarded with letters from their 
relatives and friends asking when 
they’ll be able to come to Canada. 
Naturally it pleases the recipients to 
think that the Canadians have made 
such a wonderful impression on their 
countrymen (and women!) and it 
makes them proud to be living in a 
country considered so desirable a 
home by others. But on the other 
hand it is rather frustrating to have 
to tell them that there won’t be much 
hope of immigration for the next 
few years, except for the women, via 
a Canadian soldier and a marriage 
license. This leaves the Dutch male 
in a less privileged position as there 
doesn’t seem to have been a sufficient 
number of C. W. A. C. girls interested 
enough to create the word “war- 
bridegroom”. 

Whatever the lack of immediate 
possibilities for immigration into 
Canada from Europe, there’s one 
section of the Canadian population, 
even if it’s a very tiny one, that is 
getting all set to put their European 
cousins to work when they come. 
For four years I lived in Toronto 
without ever having heard the name 
Ansnorveld, or known of this small 
Dutch community about 35 miles 
north of Toronto. Somebody vaguely 
mentioned Holland Landing, but for 
some reason or other I hadn’t both- 
ered to find out about my fellow- 
countrymen in Canada. However, 
they say blood is thicker than water 





According to publicity agents, “I 
t'ank I go home” used to be the stock 
phrase of shy film star Greta Garbo 


on a number of occasions. Now she 
really is home, back in her native 
Sweden, and appears to be extremely 
happy about it. She is not sure just 


and finally the urge drove me to find 
out. 

It seems, however, that the name 
Holland as used in the area around 
Newmarket and Bradford, has no- 
thing whatsoever to do with the 
Netherlands. The Holland River, 
Holland Landing and the Holland 
Theatre were named after the first 
Surveyor-General of Upper Canada. 
Therefore it is all the more sur- 
prising, right in the midst of all this 


«Holland business to actually find a 


real Dutch settlement, Ansnorveld. 
Just where they got that name, I 
couldn’t find out, and it seems that 
only a few people know that the tidy 
little row of houses that begins with a 
barn with “Friesland” painted on it, 
just a short distance to the left of 
the main highway, about 35 miles 
north of Toronto, is called Ansnor- 
veld. 

In winter-time, Ansnorveld doesn’t 
look as though it would ever hit the 
headlines, for the winds blast across 
the flat and treeless marshland and 
whip the snow into the ditch whicn 
separates the little white houses from 
the road. The farmers stay indoors 
and make plans for next year’s crops 
and don’t go out of their houses anv 
more than they have to. Only a few 
children, fair-haired and _ healthy- 
cheeked (pictures good enough for 
vitamin-pill ads.), dare to brave the 
Canadian climate, for they are more 
used to it than their parents One of 
them, 11-year-old Kitty Uitvlugt, re- 
cognizes me as the expected visitor 
and escorts me to the settlement’s old- 
est citizen, Jan Rupke, fiercely proud, 
intensely religious father of a large 
and successful family of farmers. No 
more farming for him, for he is part- 
ly paralayzed, but he supervises the 
work of his sons and helps them fig- 
ure things out according to what his 
experience and his shrewd Dutch 
common-sense dictate. 

“So tell me, Miss van Berkum, 
when is the government going to 
allow immigration?” 


An Important Question 


It’s the question he’s been building 
up to for the last fifteen minutes. 
He longs for his relatives and friends 
in the Netherlands, wants to see them 
before he dies. He doesn’t want to 
visit them in Friesland or Groningen, 
where he’d be a burden on a people 
struggling to reconstruct their war- 
shattered country. He wants them to 
come here, where there’s room and 
happiness, where they can recover 
from the years of the German oppres- 
sion. 

There’s room on the marsh for any 
Dutch farmer willing to work. Here 
are eight thousand acres of marsh- 
land that has become so fertile and 
productive in the last five years that 
it is almost impossible to buy any of 
it, so unusuaily rich that the crops it 
produces command a special price on 
the market. The farmers of the marsh 
boast that they grow the longest 
celery, the biggest head-lettuce and 
real kingsize potatoes, unequalled 
anywhere in Canada for size, quality, 
and other desirable properties for 
which the city housewife is willing to 
pay extra. 

But there aren’t enough hands to 
cultivate the 8,000-acre marshland 
which these Dutch-Canadians feel 
is their own; its fruitfulness, the 
reward of their national traits of 
toughness, steadfastness and courage. 
They would like to have people of 
their own nationality to help them 
and thus keep to their traditions, 
their mode of living and of working, 
rather than lose them completely in 
the Canadian way of life, which the 
younger generation is all too ready to 
adopt. For the Dutchman fits read- 
ily into the way of life of other lands 
and is more inclined than most other 
nationalities to adapt himself in a 
new country. 

Especially in the case of religion, 
do these marsh people desire to cling 
to their tenets. No doubt the Dutch- 
man’s adaptiveness to foreign soil is 
the result of characteristics that 
made the Dutch people such great 


how long she is going to stay. explorers and colonists. But on the 


other hand, a Dutchman is as tenac- 
ious a fellow as you'll find anywhere; 
and this is certainly true in the case 
of his religion. These people on the 
marsh are among the most devoutly 
religious people in Canada ..... as 
regularly as clockwork they attend 
the religious services twice each Sun- 
day, held in the trim little white 
church that is scarcely bigger ti:an 
any of the houses of the settlement 
it serves. Here they hold their swn 
service, with their own Dutch min- 
ister, their own hymnbooks and their 
own rites and prayers. 

They are proud of their little com- 
munity and proud of the way they 
have preserved the old traditions, the 
Dutch cooking, the Dutch china that 
lines the shelves, and of the fact that 
some of their brightest lads have 
gone to college in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, one of the largest Dutch 
settlements in the United States. 

It wasn’t at all easy at first; the 
furrows in Jan Rupke’s brow will tall 
you that. But a Dutchman wouldn’t 
be happy if he didn’t have to struggle 
for everything that comes to him. 
There’s a much greater sense of satis~ 
faction if you work for something; 
this a Dutchman would be the first 
to admit. 


Wasteland 


Twenty years ago no one lived in 
or near the marsh: it was just so 
much wasteland, with a river running 
through it. Eight thousand acres of 
it, but it had possibilities for those 
who had sense enough to see it. 
The Canadian government made an 
attempt at draining the marsh, but 
it was an unusual piece of civil 
engineering in which few Canadians 
had any experience, so rather than 
make mistakes, the advice of the 
Netherlands government was sought. 
A country like the Netherlands, 
with so much of its land below 
sea-level, possessed many drainage 
experts. With the aid of a 
Dutch: expert then, the marsh was 
properly drained, pumping stations 
set up and and ditches dug to carry 
off the water. But just draining the 
marsh didn’t necessarily make it fer- 
tile, and a great deal of patience was 
needed to bring along the first crops. 
Canadian farmers, who could easily 
enough obtain suitable land else- 
where, left the marsh after a short 
try, and within a few years, it re- 
verted to its original state. 

But the Dutch people connected 
with these earlier attempts to drain 
the marsh hadn’t quite forgotten the 
project, and somebody thought of it 
one day in 1934 when it was pretty 
hard to make a living. Canada was 
still interested in farmer-immigra- 
tion; Netherlands farmers were 
still interested in starting all over 
again somewhere else, and with the 
help of both the Dutch and Canadian 
governments, a small group of Dutch 
people was aided in settling on the 
marsh. 


Faith and Pride 


They’d rather not talk about those 
first years; if they hadn’t been too 
proud to admit failure, they’d have 
given up long ago and lived, as so 
many others did, on city relief. ‘The 
first family was housed in a chicken- 
coop, and here it was that the first 
religious service took place, for it 
was religion that held them together; 
it was faith that toughened their 
spirits into continuing with the job 
they had set themselves to do. 

It isn’t often a Dutchman sets out 
to do something and fails to reach his 
goal. He’s tough, shrewd, able and 
conscientious, and certainly these 
people on the marsh are all these. 
You only have to see their trim litile 
rows of houses to realize how suc- 
cessful they’ve been. Even in winter 
there’s something snug and contented 
in the way the little frame houses 
with the mail-boxes in front look out 
across the marsh, seeming to count 
the days until spring when the flow- 
ers in the gardens will bloom and 
tractors working on the land will fill 
the air with a buzz and a hum. The 
Verkaiks, the Winters, the van Dijks, 
the Valenteijns and the other Dutch 
families of the settlement will work 
from dawn till dusk, and this year 
they will work in the hope that next 
year they’ll have the help and com- 
panionship of their less lucky Dutch 
cousins who suffered so,zhuch during 
the last five years. 







Blind British Children Exercise 
Their Way to Self-Confidence 





These children might be budding ballet stars, but it isn't a dance routine 
they're learning. It's all part of the specialized care and training which 
blind children receive at the Sunshine Home for Blind Babies at East Grin- 
stead in Sussex. Instructor Robert Walker, once normally sighted but now 
with only partial vision, is a volunteer worker, and he firmly believes that 
bodily development is of paramount importance to the physically handi- 
capped. Walker has worked out a system of remedial exercises designed to 
counteract the physical defects caused by blindness and thus build self- 
confidence. Routines like the above are for the development of leg muscles. 





Mr. Walker also thinks the children should find pleasure, as well as health, 
in the exercises. Judging by this tug-of-war they do. The children’s legs 
and arms are being strengthened—but it’s the contest they love. Only in the 
course of such a game do blind youngsters ever walk backwards confidently. 





Some of the group in the above game of “Follow the Leader” are blitz-blinded 


kiddies. The “following” here is done by sound and feel. Specialized 
training such as this makes the burden of a blind future a lighter one. 
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Palestine Crisis Ends 


Old British 


By W. S. McCULLOUGH 


This week Great Britain deter- 
mined to halt all illegal Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, while 
awaiting official U.S. reaction to 
the plan of establishing four 
federal provinces. Professor 
McCullough here states the 
practical objections of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs to the plan and 
their major case for Palestine 
being an Arab, not Jewish, 
state. The Arabs claim that the 
550,000 Jews at present there are 
sufficient to establish a Jewish 
“spiritual centre” and generally 
dislike Zionist Socialism. Rus- 
sia's growing solicitude for the 
Arab regions raises another ques- 
tion mark. 

Prime Minister Attlee might 
propose that the Palestine prob- 
lem be referred to the U.N. 
The whole refugee question, 
which has. brought the Palestine 
trouble to the boil, should also 
be the concern of the U.N., says 
the writer. 

Professor McCullough is on the 
staff of the Department of Semi- 
tics, University College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


b inc BRITISH Government’s an- 

nouncement on July 31 that it was 
provisionally supporting a plan, pro- 
posed by a group cf British-American 
experts, to divide Palestine among the 
interested parties, appears to indicate 
that a new stage in the Holy Land’s 
histcry is in the offing. Even if this 


Policy 


cantonization plan is dropped—and its 
adoption hinges on American support 
—it is likely that in the near future 
the present British procedure of hope- 
fully muddling along in Palestine, 
largely on the lines of the White 
Paper of 1939, will be replaced by a 
more definitive policy. 

There are many factors which are 
pressing London for action. There 
are, for instance, British economic 
and strategic interests in the whole 
of the Near East, and the importance 
of these has been underlined of late 
by Russia’s growing solicitude for the 
Arab regions. Everything points to 
the wisdom of Britain (not to mention 
the United States) having a tranquil 
and friendly Near East to deal with. 

Another factor is the demand of the 
Zionists, more vocal since the War 
ended, that Palestine become a Jewish 
State. But Palestine can become a 
Jewish Commonwealth only if suffi- 
cient Jewish immigrants are allowed 
to enter so that the Arabs will even- 
tually be outnumbered. A good many 
people, especially Americans, point 
out that large numbers of potential 
immigrants are readily available 
among the displaced Jews of Europe. 

Still another factor in the Palestine 
dilemma is the Arab one. After all is 
said and done, Palestine is the home 
of a native Arab population, and the 
latter’s wishes must be considered in 
any final settlement. It is the pur- 
pose of what follows to examine the 
case for the Palestinian Arabs. 

The present Arab population of 
Palestine is about 1,200,000, of whom 
approximately ninety per cent are 
Moslems, the rest being Christians. 
The Palestinian Arabs are, of course, 
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intimately related to the wider Arab 
community of the whole of the Near 
East. One of the most significant de- 
velopments in this larger Arab world 
during the present century has been 
the growth of Arab Nationalism, by 
which is meant not only aspiration for 
political freedom but a revival of in- 
terest in the Arab cultural heritage. 
The tortuous course whereby the 
Arabs have slowly realized most of 
their political goals need not detain us. 
The fact is that the forty million of 
them have now gained their principal 
political objectives and are organized 
in seven independent states (Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Transjordan, and Yemen). 

The world was reminded that these 
states have certain common interests 
when their representatives met in 
Cairo in March, 1945, and formed the 
Arab League. 

We may note that the leadership in 
the Arab States is still drawn largely 
from the middle and upper classes, 
and that the chief aims of the leaders 
are to safeguard political independ- 
ence and to maintain the general 
status quo. There is as yet compara- 
tively little interest in education or in 
the problems of the common people. 
This is unfortunate, for the social and 
economic life of the Arabs needs a 
thorough overhauling. It is clear, 
however, that unless a leftist move- 
ment can gain influence, the path of 
reform will be a gradual one; the 
Arabs are apparently not going to 
follow the revolutionary pattern of 
modern Turkey. The relevance of all 
this to our immediate subject is that 
it explains much of the opposition of 
the Arab leaders in Palestine to the 
pronounced sccialism of the Zionists. 


Arabs’ Aspirations 


From the Arab point of view, the 
one Arab state which is not a member 
cf the Arab League, and yet shoulda 
be, is Palestine. The only reason Pal- 
estine is not a sovereign state today, 
and a member of the League, is Jew- 
ish Zionism. It is the attempt of the 
Jews, aided and abetted by the Bri- 
tish, to establish in Palestine a Jewish 
National Home, which has hitherto 
thwarted the political aspirations of 
the Palestinian Arabs. 

The immediate political demand of 
the Arabs is, therefore, that the man- 
date be terminated, that the British 
get out of the country, and that the 
people now living in Palestine be per- 
mitted to manage their own affairs. 
The Arabs are persuaded that if they 
are left to themselves, they can work 
out a modus vivendi with the present 
Jewish minority. 

It is this simple demand that the 
Palestinian Arabs be allowed to run 
their own lives that explains the late 
collaboration of the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem (and some other Arabs) 
with the Axis Powers. Strife, as we 
all know, makes strange bedfellows. 
When the Grand Mufti turned to Ber- 
lin for help, he did so because he 
hoped to find aid in that quarter 
ogainst both the British and the Zion- 
ists. Today he may not be persona 
grata to the British authorities, but 





STEWART C. McLAREN, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general sales manager in 
charge of domestic sales is announced by 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited. 
A native of Calgary, Mr. McLaren has been 
with Ford of Canada since 1936. During 
the war he was assistant director of auto- 
motive engineering in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply at Ottawa. 





it would be foolish to minimize his 
importance in Palestine. 

In respect to Zionism the Arab 
opposition strikes at one of its foun- 
dation stones, the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 (“His Majesty’s Government 
view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, etc.”). The Arabs 
point out that neither the British nor 
any other Allied Government had any 
moral right to issue the Declaration 
at all. As one Arab writer says, “The 
Balfour Declaration was morally in- 
valid because Palestine was not Bri- 
tain’s property so that she could pro- 
mise it to the Zionists or to anybody 
else. According to all the principles 
enunciated by the Allies during the 
1914-1918 war, Palestine belonged to 


its people. The British army did not 
conquer Palestine from the Arabs— 
it conquered it from the Turks, and 
liberated it for its rightful owners, 
the Arabs.” 

But the Balfour Declaration was 
issued, the Mandate came into being 
in 1920, and the Mandatory was 
charged with “placing the country 
under such... . conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Home.” The Arabs ask, 
however, what is the nature of the 
Jewish Home which it is proposed to 
establish in Palestine? Is Palestine 
in fact to become a Jewish State? 

There is an Arab answer to these 
questions, and it finds some support 
in two public statements. One of 
these is Article 2 of the Mandate, 
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wherein the Mandatory is made “re- 
sponsible .... for safeguarding the 
civil and religious rights of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine.” The other is 
found in Mr. Churchill’s statement of 
British policy in Palestine, issued in 
June, 1922. In this statement there 
occur the words, “The development 
of the Jewish National Home... is 
not the imposition of a Jewish na- 
tionality upon the inhabitants of 
Palestine as a whole.” 


Spiritual Centre 


To the Arabs these quotations ap- 
pear to uphold their contention that 
whatever else happens, Palestine must 
continue to be a predominantly Arab 
community. The Jewish National 
Home cannot, therefore, be a Jewish 
state, but only a spiritual and cultural 
centre for world-wide Jewry. The 
Arabs claim that the 550,000 Jews who 
are at present in Palestine are suffi- 
cient to establish such a spiritual 
centre. Hence they are opposed to 
any additional Jewish immigration, 
lest the basically Arab character of 
the land be further endangered. 

It will be evident that the Arabs 
are not impressed by the Zionist claim 
that the Jews have an historical right 
to Palestine, a right at least equal to 
that of the Arabs, if not superior to it. 
The Arabs reply that such a claim is 
absurd, and that the Zionists are in 
fact Europeans or Americans who 
have lived outside Palestine for gener- 
ations. In a world in which the 
battle is to the strong, the prayers of 
the synagogue about a future restora- 
tion of Israel to its ancient soil can 
hardly be allowed to carry much 
weight. The Arabs, on the contrary, 
affirm that they have a prescriptive 
right to Palestine resulting from cen- 
turies of continuous occupation. 

Nor do the Arabs take very serious- 
ly the argument that the Arabic- 
speaking peoples of the Near East 
have comparatively extensive terri- 
tories in which to realize their nation- 
ilist ambitions, and of that larger 
irea Palestine comprises but five per 
cent. Cannot the Arab world content 
tself with the ninety-five per cent, 
ind leave the other five, namely Pal- 
estine, to the homeless Israelites? 
This plea was advanced as early as 
1920 by Lord Balfour. 

The answer to it is that the affairs 
of men are not governed either by the 
science of statistics or by altruistic 
considerations. To most of the more 
than a million Arabs who now live 
there, Palestine is their native land, 
and they are loath to give it up to in- 
truders, either Jews or anyone else. 
It is sometimes asserted that the 
growth of Arab population is due to 
Arab immigration into Palestine, 
attracted by economic’ conditions 
there, but the actual immigration 
figures do not bear this out. From 
January, 1935, to November, 1945, the 
total Arab immigration into the Holy 
Land was only 6,160. 


A Few Powerful Leaders? 


Another charge which the Arabs 
have to encounter is to the effect that 
the masses of the Arabs in Palestine 
are not opposed to Zionism and Jewish 
immigration; the opposition, it is said, 
comes merely from a small group of 
Arab leaders, the effendis, who repre- 
sent certain vested interests in Pales- 
tine, and who dislike the trade unions, 
the cooperatives, and the collectivist 
farms of Zionism. There is undoubt- 
edly some truth in this contention. 
The leaders of the Palestinian Araps 
are drawn largely from the literate 
and comfortable classes, and they 
have an illiterate peasantry to deal 
with (in 1937 about eighty-five per 
cent of the fellaheen were said to be 
still illiterate). On the other hand all 
the antagonism to Zionism does not 
come from effendi circles, and it 
would be very difficult to demonstrate 
that if more Arabs were literate, the 
resistance to a Jewish National Home 
would be less intense. 

_ This criticism of the Arab leaders 
is in fact a bit of whistling in the 
dark. We must be realistic. The pre- 
sent leaders of the Palestinian Arabs 
are opposed to the creation of a Jew- 
ish State in Palestine, and until other 
leaders with other views arise, we 
shall have to accept that fact. 

_ What, it may be asked, about Pales- 
tine and the Jewish refugees of 
Europe? To the Arabs these ques- 
tions are quite distinct, and each prob- 


lem is only further confused when 
attempts are made to solve them to- 
gether. The refugee problem is fun- 
damentally a European matter, and 
ought to be the concern of the U.N. 
The Arabs suspect that the Powers 
would like to send Jewish refugees to 
Palestine because (a) the Jews want 
to go there, and (b) no other region 
offers them sanctuary. This can 
hardly be described as a rational im- 
migration policy for Palestine. Nor 
is it a worthy attempt on the part of 
the U.N. to cope with the problem of 
displaced persons in Europe. 

Finally, what about the Arabs and 
the latest partition scheme? In July 
of this year it was known that the 


British Government was reconsider- 
ing the partition plan advocated in the 
Peel Report of 1937, and on July 15, 
the Arab News Bulletin issued in 
Washington and sponsored by the 
Arab League, came out in flat opposi- 
tion to any partition scheme. The 
practical objections to partition are 
very obvious, but the proposal an- 
nounced on July 31 has a weakness 
which the Peel plan did not have, viz., 
that the Arab and Jewish areas would 
not be sovereign independent States, 
but would be subject to a central gov- 
ernment in which a British High Com- 
missioner would exercise viceregal 
powers. This is hardly likely to com- 
mend the scheme to the Arabs. 


Even more serious are the political 
dangers of the plan, for the Bulletin 
assures us that partition offers only 


the probability of war, not in 
Palestine alone, but in the whole Near 
East. This is not an exciting prospect. 
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Origins of War Sought in Debate 
on U.N. Cultural Organization 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 


EARS ago, when I must have had 

more time to play around with 
than at present, I used to read every 
word of Hansard, both Commons 
and Senate, and prepare each week 
for a number of papers a feature I 
called “Gems From Hansard”. My 
reading now is not quite so thor- 
ough, and I sometimes think that the 
gems are fewer and less scintillat- 
ing. Just the same, a careful read- 
ing of the Debates is almost always 
a rewarding exercise. 

Last week the House of Commons 
spent about two and a half hours de- 
bating the approval of the Constitu- 
tion of U.N.E.S.C.O. (the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
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Cultural Organization). Eight speak- 
ers participated. Hardly any two of 
them took the same line. 

Broadly speaking the debate was 
favorable, but scepticism and doubt 
mingled with enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism. Several speakers warmly ap- 
plauded the assertion, in the pre- 
amble of the constitution, that 
“since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be con- 
structed.” Indeed, in one sense this 
might seem so trite an observation, 
so obvious an axiom, as to be gen- 
erally acceptable. Far from it. 

It was challenged by F. S. Zaplitny 
of Dauphin, who saw the root causes 
of war as going “much deeper than 
mere dislikes or hatreds that are the 
immediate point from which people 
begin to fight.” He invited the Com- 
mons to consider the clash of eco- 
nomic interests, the economic exploi- 
tation of man by man, the contrac- 
tion of the world community and the 
feilure of nations to make adjust- 
ments in their social and economic 
philosophies as the more fundamen- 
tal causes of war. And William Ir- 
vine (Cariboo) was more emphatic: 
“T think it is unfortunate that such 
good objectives should have been 
postulated on what is to me an 
absurdity and an error, an error bio- 
logically, historically, scientifically, 
or in any way you wish to take it... 
I say that is simply a false phil- 
osophy.” 

People fought, he said, because 
there was scarcity in a world of con- 
flict, and “so long as struggle is the 
means by which men and nations 
exist, nations will fight. The human 
family had been fighting for mil- 
lions of years before it had any mind 
at all—some of them have not very 
much yet — and to assume that it 
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was their minds which made them 
fight is nothing but an absurdity.” 
The member for Cariboo concluded 
that “the very basis of any hope of 
the future peace of the world must 
be in so arranging the essentials of 
our human life on a cooperative 
basis that man will be able to live 
without killing others to do it. 

The motion for the approval of 
the constitution was introduced by 
the Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, in a 
speech which was mainly expository, 
but which invited the House to sup- 
port a move to “bring into coopera- 
tive relations those who are interest- 
ed all over the world in educational, 
scientific, and cultural development,” 
and to encourage “that state of mind 
where there will be less inquiring 
‘who is my neighbor?’ and more of 
a recognition that all men are of all 
men each others’ neighbors.” 


Unique Contribution 


Two Progressive - Conservative 
members, Messrs. Graydon and 
Fleming, found the new organization 
useful, Mr. Fleming observing that 
because of Canada’s two great cul- 
tures she was in a position to make 
a unique contribution, and Mr. Gray- 
don seeing in it at least a provision 
for “a table under which the nations 
of the world may put their feet and 
talk things over instead of shoulder- 
ing rifles and going to war to fight 
it out.” 

But a third Progressive-Conserva- 
tive (if, indeed, he would not prefer 
the unhyphenated title Conserva- 
tive), T. L. Church of Toronto- 
Broadview, declined to join the 
chorus. If we are to have all this 
internationalism, he said, we will 
lead the countries to another war. 
“Let us start our internationalism 
with the British Empire first.” 

The member for Broadview did 
not mince words: “Talk about the 
League of Nations and security—it 
was the League of Nations that 
caused the second world war.’ How? 
It led Britain and the United States 
to disarm. “It led Britain to throw 
away the finest’ navy, the finest 
army and the finest air force the 
world had ever seen, and allowed 
Hitler to re-arm and scrap the Ver- 
sailles treaty.” 

In his re-interpretation of modern 
history, Mr. Church added: “Britain 
and the Commonwealth had to go to 
it alone in the early years of the 
war. Russia at that time had a 
treaty and an alliance with Ger- 
many, and for two years she stayed 
on Germany’s side. Then Russia vio- 
lated her treaty and came over to 
us.” (Italics mine.) Language is a 
wonderful thing. 


Enter the Atomic Bomb 


This kind of organization, he said, 
had been tried before and it has 
failed for over two centuries. “Sci- 
ence does not need the help of any 
pacifist paper organization like this. 
We have seen what happened about 
the atomic bomb. 

Another dissident was Mr. Nor- 
man Jaques, Social Credit member 
for Wetaskiwin. Where was the 
world’s cultural education to come 
from and what would it be like, ne 
asked. Would it be “pure propa- 
ganda?” 

Then he joined forces for the mo- 
ment with J. F. Pouliot to take a pot- 
shot at Dr. Chisholm. “Who is to say 
what the world is to be taught? In 
this connection, I would refer to a 
man whose name has been men- 
tioned recently in the House. I re- 
fer to Dr. Brock Chisholm, who has 
publicly denied the existence of right 
and wrong, who has openly sneered 
at Christianity and particularly at 
our Christmas, 

This is an interesting illustration 
of the growth of myths. So Dr. 
Chisholm attacked “our Christmas”? 
Now, the day which we celebrate as 
the birthday of Jesus Christ of Beth- 
lehem, “the author and finisher of 
our faith,” is to Christians a Holy 
Day and an attack upon it is a very 
grave matter. 

But what, exactly, did Dr. Chis- 
holm say? Here are his exact 
words: “Telling lies to a child does 
permanent damage to his mind. A 
child who believes in Santa Claus, 
who really and literally believes, be- 
cause his daddy told him so, that 





Santa comes down all the chimneys 
in the world on the same night has 
had his thinking ability permanently 
impaired, if not destroyed. Of course, 
there’s no harm in fantasy—provid- 
ed the child knows it’s fantasy. 

So that Dr. Chisholm’s “open 
sneer — particularly at our Christ- 
mas” boils down to not even an at- 
tack upon the mythical Dutch Saint 
Nicholas (who had very little to do, 
so far as I can discover, with the 
founder of Christianity), but an at- 
tack on the fantasy of believing that 
a single Santa Claus can be descend- 
ing all the chimneys in the country 
at the same time. Devout Christians 
can hardly have been very deeply in- 
jured by the doctor’s observation. 

Anyway, it all goes to show there 
are still “gems” in Hansard. 
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Entrance Scholarships and Bur- 


saries Available — Chapel — 
Resident Chaplain — Gymnasium 
— Squash Courts — Tennis 
Courts. 


Expert Coaching in all Games 
in Addition to Sailing, Rowing 
and Track. 


W. K. MOLSON, B.A., Headmaster 
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In 1837 this fire engine was 
quite up-to-date, and was 
used effectively when rebels 
fired the Don Bridge, 
Toronto. 
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buckets always at hand. 


In 1802, the Governor gave a fire engine to York; 
the town built a fire hall. In 1813 the invading 


Americans carried off a fire engine—perhaps this 


Gore District founded the GORE in 1839. Growing 
from strength to strength, GORE today is protecting 
thousands of property owners—a sound Canadian 


institution with over a century of service to its credit, 


TORONTO WAS 
PROUD OF THIS: 
FIRE ENGINE 













In the early 1800's, fire fighting was everybody’s 
business. Householders had to have ladders and 


Volunteer Firemen’s 


Associations were social organizations between fires. 
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Lynchings Appal U.S. but Negro 
Issue Still National Riddle 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 

NLY a few weeks after lynch law 

in its most brutal form had been 
enforced in two southern states, the 
U.S. was startled to learn that Father 
Divine, the Negro who calls himself 
“God,” had been married for several 
months to a young and attractive, 
white Canadian girl. 

This has prompted naive comments 
from some cf our American news- 
paper friends here that such mar- 
riages are commonplace in the Do- 
minion. This probably results from 
a widespread knowledge of Canada’s 
pre-Civil War role as the terminus of 
the “underground railway,” over 
which runaway slaves eluded their 
Southern owners. Or it may be a 
heritage of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
story book or play form. In Detroit 
and throughout Essex County in On- 
tario’s Banana Belt, there are folks 
who’ll point out the exact spot on the 
Detrcit River where Eliza crossed the 
ice. And in Kent Cosinty there is the 
grave of the original “Uncle Tom.” 

Most thinking Americans have an 
accurate Knowledge of the place of 
the Negro in Canadian society. In 
fact it is refreshing to learn just how 
widespread is a knowledge of Canada, 
—and even stronger is the desire to 
learn more, through touring visits. 

As the Georgia lynching and_ the 
Mississippi flogging murder may have 
indicated, the Negro question is still 
as acute a problem as ever it was. 
And there appears to be no immediate 
solution, beyond the suggestion that a 
century or two of co-mingling might 


have the answer. There is even fear 
that in the passage of time the prob- 
lem may be intensified. 

The problem was graphically em- 
phasized for this writer in recent 
weeks by a club discussion with two 
newspaper compatriots. One, a North 
Carolinian, contended that the South, 
which has the race problem right on 
its doorstep, is making a serious effort 
to solve it. He claimed the Southern 
states are providing primary educa- 
tion, and are endeavoring to iron out 
other inequalities. The problem, he 
declared, is basically economic. His 
prctagonist in the discussion, a native 
New Yorker with a “liberal” view- 
point, pointed out that Negroes can- 
not attend universities in the South. 
He countered the other’s argument 
about the issue being more acute be- 
cause of population, with the sugges- 
tion that the Northern States also 
have many Negroes and are constant- 
ly getting more. 


“Emancipated” Capital 


Thus the argument raged, without 
ever reaching any conclusion, beyond 
the contention of each man that his 
part of the United States is doing 
most to help the Negro. 

Washington is one good place to 
observe and to study race relations. 
Here, the Negro has truly been 
“emancipated.” He gets an almost 
even break in Civil Service, and white 
clerks work alongside blacks. There 
is a constant effort to prevent dis- 
crimination in Federal employment, 


to the point of eliminating from per- 
sonnel reports whether the applicant 
is white or colored. In private indus- 
try, of course, the situation is differ- 
ent. Except in business concerns own- 
ed and operated by Negroes, the 
colored man or woman is not usually 
welcomed in better paying jobs, ex- 
cept in certain skilled jobs capacities 
such as that of chef. 

Until recently, the street cars and 
buses here offered a striking illustra- 
tion of the difference in Northern 
and Southern treatment of Negroes. 
Washington public vehicles have had 
no “Jim Crow” law, and Negroes take 
the front as well as the rear seats. 
In fact, there is usually an almost 
pathetic effort by Negro patrons to 
sit up front. Just across the Potomac 
River, Virginia had its rule requiring 
colored passengers to move to the 
rear. Until the State rescinded this 
law a few months ago, Negroes duti- 
fully proceeded to the back seats. 

Employment of colored domestics 
has also offered opportunity for first- 
hand study. The industrious, respon- 
sible colored worker displays no de- 
sire to insist on any semblance of so- 
cial equality. They are content to 
live happily with their own race. 
Others fresh up from some Southern 
States with their heads full of 
thoughts of Washington equality have 
displayed different tendencies. 

The Negro press constantly harps 
on the “Jim Crow” issue and seldom 
misses an opportunity to inject the 
racial theme. If it is not a complaint 
—probably justified in many instances 
—of discrimination, there are allu- 
sions to incidents where whites have 
been bested somehow or cther. The 
fact that some British girls wept at 
the dockside when troopships carry- 
ing colored G.I.’s left England was 
accorded display headlines in the Ne- 
gro newspapers. 

The race issue is a disturbing factor 
in amateur sports. The Amateur 
Athletic Union in the South bars the 
Negro athlete from competition with 


whites, but it conducts competitions 
for colored. In the U.S. Capital, the 
same color line is followed. It is sig- 
nificant that at fight cards where 
colored boxers are pitted against 
white men, there are large attend- 
ances of colored fans. However, when 
the A.A.U. arranged a “Purple Gloves” 
boxing tournament for the Negro 
youngsters, in imitation of the Golden 
Gloves tournament, with one of the 
top-nctch colored boxing stars as re- 
ferees, the event failed to draw out 
more than a handful of Negro spec- 
tators. A.A.U. officials claim the Ne- 
groes want only to see an inter-racial 
battle with the black man winning. 

Paradoxically, the world’s champion 
boxer, Jce Louis, by his gentlemanly 
deportment, has become one of the 
most potent ambassadors of inter- 
racial goodwill. 


With Malice Toward None 


Last week the majestic statue of 
Lincoln in his Memorial (standing on 
the Washington side of Memorial 
bridge from which that bus jumped 
to a parkway recently) looked down 
on a vast assemblage of colored 
Washingtonians. They represented 
some 50 Negro organizations, veter- 
ans among them protesting the re- 
cent lynchings. At this demonstra- 
tion, as well as in others that have 
been held here, at the Capital and 
White House, there were white sym- 
pathizers. 

President Truman, through Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark, has ex- 
pressed his “horror” at the lynch- 
ings. Mr. Clark has sent Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents into 
Georgia to learn the identity of a 
band of white killers who lined up 
and shot to death four Negroes. 

Authorities promptly arrested and 
tried five men in Mississippi who 
had admitted whipping to death a 
Negro farm worker accused of stea!- 
ing three saddles from one of the 


quintet. (Later evidence showed he 
had been innocent of the charge.) 

The Ku Klux Klan has shown a 
tendency to return to its once great 
power in American affairs, and Mr. 
Clark has ordered an F.B.I. drive in 
seven States against the “knights in 
pillow cases.” 

F.B.I. Chief J. Edgar Hoover, has 
announced scme progress in the Geor- 
gia case and seven arrests have been 
reported, where state authorities 
claimed they could make no head- 
way. It seems that the Federal gov- 
ernment is determined to get at the 
root of the lynch law evil. 

Southern legislators, who must de- 
pend on a white southern vote for 
reelection, have been understand- 
ably reluctant to act. The gradual 
easing of restrictions against ne- 
groes in Southern election laws may 
ultimately swing them around, but it 
must be remembered that the most 
recent southern killing was the 
shooting of a young Negro war vet- 
eran who had insisted on the right 
to vote. 

A few months back we attended a 
newspaper gathering in Washington 
where one Southern Senator told 
the shop-worn story likening Ne- 
groes to gorillas that would all be 
sent back to Africa. His effort at 
humor evoked a few half-hearted 
chuckles and a deluge of hisses. That 
press group represented the press of 
the nation. That is at least, indica- 
tive that many newspapermen feel 
that the Negro deserves a square 
deal. 

Recent research findings show 
that most white persons in the 
United States think the Negroes are 
treated fairly. The same report shows 
that most Negroes are equally in- 
sistent that they are not. 

It doesn’t require a newspaper poll 
to observe that the Negro does not 
enjoy all benefits assured persons of 
African ancestry under the Bill of 
Rights. 
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Idiocy Shot with Genius 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


N OST cat lovers claim that cats are 
a clever but perverse. They argue 
that if a cat rarely shows the flashy 
kind of intelligence displayed by dogs, 
this is simply because the cat doesn’t 
think it worthwhile to court the ad- 
miration of silly humans. 

Non-lovers, on the other hand, are 
convinced that a cat lives only for 
food and sex. They point out that 
when these instincts are satisfied the 
cat retires into a state of vacuum in 
which humans and even food, sex and 
other cats have temporarily ceased to 
exist. You can take your choice of 
either position. My own conclusion, 
after a lifetime of devotion to cats, is 
that they live in a state of idiocy shot 
through with flashes of cat-genius. 

I once had a cat that always went 
off to hide at bedtime. This is a com- 
mon trick of cats, self-developed like 
all cat-tricks. Shirley’s genius, how- 
ever, lay in her timing. She could 
not only recognize instantly the first 
signs of a drift bedward, but dis- 
tinguish it infallibly from any other 
general movement. The slightest 
yawn from any member of the family 
would send her off to her favorite 
hiding-place in the shadows under the 
head of my bed. She would sit there 
waiting for the household to settle 
down; and though she was easy to 
detect, with her eyes glowing in the 
darkness, it seemed as though nothing 
could shake her faith in her sanctu- 
ary 

Some process of deduction must 
have taken place in her mysterious 
cat head, however, for after a while 
she tock to reversing her position, 
with her eyes out of sight and her 
betraying tail protruding from under 
the bed. 

This was as far as 
calculation could carry her; for 
Shirley never learned to recognize 
her tail as part of her own economy. 
It was something occasionally 
glimpsed that followed her persistent- 
ly through life, and she continued to 
chase it when she was well into her 
second childhood, and then yelp with 
startled pain when she caught it. Up 
until the day of her death she was 
never able to establish the relation- 
ship between herself, her tail, and 
her anguish. 

Amy, our big brindled persian, goes 
off to hide only once a year. She 
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always vanishes when she sees us 
getting ready to go to the cottage. 
Amy is a powerful and hysterical 
travelling companion, so we usually 
bundle her into an old duffle-bag, with 
a crib pin to secure the zipper. She 
loathes the whole process and once 
inside the duffle-bag she yowls on a 
strangled liebestod note, a little like 
the mating-call of a radio chanteuse. 
When the suit-cases begin to appear 
in the lower hall, Amy vanishes. Then 
when I drag her out from behind the 
trunks in the attic or the nest of old 
deck chairs in the basement, she in- 
variably sets up her once-a-year 
lament, in anticipation of the duffle- 
bag. 


\ OUSIE, the little maltese cat, is a 
4Y4 qull normal. Within her limits she 
faithfully performs her duties, which, 
like her tricks, are self-developed and 
consist almost exclusively of mother- 
hood. She has three or four kittens, 
three or four times a year; and since 
she has a passion for secreting them 
and can count up only as far as two, 
an outrageous amount of time has to 
be spent in re-assembling her family 
for her. Mousie always accepts the 
additions complacently, with the air 
of someone who was never any good 
at arithmetic anyway. I have fre- 
quently pointed out at the risk of 
distressing the children, besides at- 
taching a fine for the use of a bad 
word, that Mousie is a damn nuisance 
and we ought to get rid of her. We 
never do, however. She is one of 
those sweet, plausible characters that 
develop an adhesive power stronger 
than any solvent you can employ to 
get them out of your life. 

As long as she stays on the job, 
Mousie is a loving, though rather 
confused, parent. She is quite capable, 
however, of abandoning her family 
at almost any stage and disappearing 
over the back fence with George, the 
big virile black tom from down the 
street. 

George is a confident well-fed cat, 
so I suppose he eats at home. But 
most of his waking hours and all of 
our sleeping ones are spent in court- 
ing Mousie, fending off her other ad- 
mirers and devising ways of getting 
into the hcuse. Sometimes he waits 
on the doorstep, watching his chance 
to slip in when someone comes out. 
Sometimes he hides and darts. Oc- 
casionally he attempts to charm his 
way in. He is bold, resourceful and 
cunning, and miles above Mousie 
mentally. Indeed he seemed tc me, at 
one time, the mental superior of. any 
cat I had ever known, with an intel- 
lectual grasp that extended uncan- 
nily beyond the cat world. 


H* WAS sitting on the front porch 

one afternoon as I came up the 
walk, and he was obviously waiting 
for an opportunity to slide into- the 
house. As it happened Mousie had had 
a family the night before—two mal- 
tese kittens exactly like herself and 


one coal black one, exactly like 
George. 
“You ought to be handing out 


cigars,” I said to him. George stared 
back at me impassively a moment, 
and then his left eyelid drooped in 
what I am prepared to swear was a 
wink, profoundly male. He sidled over 
to the door and rubbed against it 
wheedlingly. 

“You’d better go home till she feels 
more like visitors,” I said. George 
appeared to give this suggestion his 


intelligent consideration. Then he 
shrugged off and went down the 
street. 

We left for the cottage one hot 


morning late in June. Preparations 
began as usual at about six-thirty, and 
worked up to the customary climax 
about ten, when our two cats were 
finally located and dragged out, yowl- 
ing with self-pity to the car. We got 
off finally and I sat back, hot and 
spent, checking over in my mind all 
the things I might conceivably have 
left behind to get into trouble—the 
hot water heater, the electric iron, 
the refrigerator, the children’s best 
spring coats... .I never once thought 
of George. 

That was on a Saturday. The fol- 








lowing Thursday I had to come to 
town overnight; and as I slipped my 
key into the lock I heard a despairing 
wail in the depths of the house. It 
was, of course, George. I found him 
high up on the ledge of a small win- 
dow, blazing, twitching and yowling 
like a demon. Before I could reach 
him with restoratives he had rushed 
cut of the house and was down the 
street, moving faster than I had ever 
seen a cat move before. 

I went back to examine the scene 
of his ordeal. There were frantic paw- 
marks on all the windows, a pair of 
curtains was down, the _ slip-covers 
were twitched awry, and one of the 
chairs was strewn with black tufts, 
as though in a climax of desperation 
he had simply sat down and torn his 
hair. 

“Well, that will certainly teach 
George,” I reflected. But there I was 
wrong. When I opened the front door 
in the morning George was waiting 
as usual. He slipped in unobtrusively 
and I captured him and put him out. 
He withdrew at once to the railing 
and sat watching, all nerves and all 
repose, with the look of deceptive 
abstraction on his cat face that I had 
once regarded as intelligent. It was 
quite clear that he hadn’t a brain in 
his head. 




















With reports and rumors from Palestine of secret landings and bomb 
plots, real or hoax, contradicting each other almost hourly, # is obvious 
the tension on all sides is nearing breaking point. Above, members 
of the British Fifth Airborne Division lounge in the sun at Tel Aviv, 
but the machine-gun shows that they are ready for any emergency. 
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England's Primate Is 
Coming To Canada 


By OWSLEY ROBERT ROWLEY 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will visit Canada next week. 
He comes from a long line of 
country parsons and attended 
school at Marlborough, and 
Exeter College, Oxford. At 27 
he became headmaster of Repton 
School but it wasn’t until he was 
45 that he was appointed Bishop 
of Chester. It was his record of 
wise, cautious administration that 
brought him to the See of London 
in 1939 and finally to that of 
Canterbury in 1945. 


HE Most Rev. and Right Hon. 

Geoffrey Francis Fisher, P.C., 
D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury. Pri- 
mate of All England, Dean of the 
Chapels Royal, and Prelate of the 
Order of the British Empire, will be 
the guest of Canada commencing 
August 24. On that day he arrives 
at Halifax, will spend a day there, 
also at Quebec and Ottawa, and two 
days in Toronto. He is the second 
of the 97 Archbishops of Canterbury 
to come to Canada, the other being 
Archbishop Davidson in 1904. 

Trinity University, Toronto, will 
give a garden party in honor of the 
archbishop and confer upon him a 
D.D. degree. His Grace will preach 
on Sunday, September 1, at St. 
James’ Cathedral in the morning 
and at St. Paul’s, Bloor Street E., in 
the evening. That evening he will 
leave for Winnipeg to preach before 
the General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada. 

Coming from a long line of Mid- 
land county parsons, Archbishop 
Fisher is the youngest son of Rev. H. 
Fisher, Rector of Higham-on-the-Hill, 
Nuneaton, England, where he was 
born on May 5, 1887, and where he 
attended Lindley Lodge, a preparatory 
school for boys. Thence he was sent 
to Marlborough College, was consid- 
ered the best senior prefect, and elect- 
ed to an open scholarship at Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

His career at Exeter was probably 
unique, for after taking firsts in 
Moderations and in Literae Humani- 
ores, in a single year he took a first 
in Theology at Wells Theolegical Col- 
lege, obtaining an alpha for every 
paper. Graduating from Oxford in 
1910, he won the Liddon Scholarship, 
took his M.A., was select preacher for 
two years, and in 1939 was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of Exeter. 

Returning to Marlborough in 1911, 
as assistant master, he was ordained 
deacon on that title in 1912, and priest 
in 1913, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 

In June 1914, then aged 27, he was 
appointed headmaster of Repton 
School (student body of 400) to suc- 
ceed Rev. Wm. Temple. He recalls 
his 18 years Repton headship as “the 
happiest years” of his life. 

After many vicissitudes, it was de- 
cided to restore the Old Priory to its 
original condition as a War Memorial. 
Ten years careful work by Head- 
master Fisher created a building the 
like of which, it is said, is not found 
elsewhere in England. Probably what 





The Archbishop of Canterbury 





bound him even more closely to 
Repton was that in 1917 he married 
Rosamond Chevallier, a daughter of 
the late Rev. A. F. E. Forman, house- 
master at Repton for many years, 

In 1932 the King appointed Dr. 
Fisher to the Bishopric of Chester. 
With no previous experience in paro- 
chial work, his appointment was due 
to his innate gift of leadership and 
organization. It is not surprising 
that he showed interest in diocesan 
educational work. 


When grounds for divorce were 
expanded in England by law in 1937, 
Bishop Fisher said they in no way 
altered the Christian attitude to mar- 
riage, that divorce was to him “a 
record of moral and spiritual dis- 
aster”, and that he would not allow 
his clergy to perform the marriage 
service for divorced persons. 

In April, 1939, he was nominated by 
the King to the vacant See of London 
in succession to Dr. Winnington- 
Ingram. Two traditions at Fulham 
Palace were shattered by Dr. Fisher’s 
appointment—he was a married man 
with six sons, and a “Central Church- 
man”—one who holds in balance the 
differing strands of the Catholic and 
Evangelical tradition. In the diocese 
of London, where Anglo-Catholicism 
is very strong, that fact tested all his 
powers of leadership. 


On October 26, 1944, the See of 
Canterbury became vacant through 
the sudden death of Dr. Temple. Dr. 
Fisher’s nomination by the King on 
January 2, 1945, brought a chorus of 
approval. He became Archbishop of 
Canterbury—at 57, one of the young- 
est Archbishops of the century, and 
was enthroned on April 19, 1945, in 
bomb-scarred Canterbury Cathedral. 

In his enthronement sermon he said 
“Church and nation should stand to- 
gether in the postwar years’, but 
opposed a suggestion that the Church 
should participate in the peace con- 
ference, saying “You would have two 
peace conferences, one for statesmen 
and one for Churchmen, whereas 
making peace is a political job, a job 
for statesmen. Inevitably, it will in- 
volve compromise and conniving at 
compromise in a sinful world. All the 


Church can and should do is to keep 
boldly before statesmen the inflexible 
principles of right and wrong.” 

Speaking before the Jubilee Con- 
gress of the Free Church Federal 
Council], he said, “Reunion when it 
comes, if by God’s grace it does, will 
be a reunion of the Church of Eng- 
land. It will not be a reunion with the 
Church of England by you. I want 
you to weigh that phrase. It will not 
be a reunion with the Church of Eng- 
land; it will be a reunion of the 
Church of England, for you and I 
were in origin the Church of England 
in this country, and in the real sense 
we still remain the Church of England 
in this country.” 

He is a tireless champion of charity, 
a fearless enemy of slums, overcrowd- 
ing and unemployment. His vigorous 
faith has won him a large following. 
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Plays 
in Your 
Daily Life... 


Electronics —the science which enables us to 
control electricity more exactly and usefully 
than ever before—is contributing to the com- 
fort and convenience of everyone’s daily life. 
Already it is bringing us devices which hear, 
see, talk, count and remember. It has given 
us radio, talking pictures, radar and other 
equipment. Electronics is guiding planes and 
ships through fog and darkness—is speeding 

industrial production in a host of ways. To- 


morrow, electronic engineering will bring us 


new benefits in many fields. 
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The mere breaking of a light beam— 
visible or invisible —is sufficient to make 
the electronic photo-electric tube—com- 
monly called the “electric eye” —set in 
motion electric devices which can open 
doors or switch on lights, operate burglar 
alarms, start and stop machinery. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


RADIO, TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


IN INDUSTRY — electronic devices are helping in the manufacture of steel 
and aluminum; in the processing of wood, metals and textiles. They are 
matching colors; counting, and controlling; sterilizing and packaging foods. 


IN AGRICULTURE—the science of electronics is helping the agricultural 
scientists produce more and better crops by aiding in the creating of 
new strains—fruits, flowers, vegetables and grains. It is helping protect 
crops against disease and pests. It is automatically sorting fruit and eggs. 


IN MEDICINE—the familiar X-ray machine is one of the original elec- 
tronic applications. The electron microscope which magnifies 10,000 
times or more, and the electrocardiograph which records heart action; 
both are electronic units. Electronics is helping in heat therapy— 


relieving pain, promoting healing. 


IN ENTERTAINMENT— electronics is the basic principle in radio, talking 
pictures and television. When conditions permit, it will bring television 
to Canada—programmes you will see and hear. It will bring us F-M 
radio—amazing new static-reducing, high-fidelity radio. 


FOR THE HOME—electronic devices are being developed which will 
banish dust, fight disease, control heating, improve lighting, make life 


brighter, safer and happier. 


Leader in Radio, Television and Electronics, Canadian General Electric, 
with long experience, modern production facilities and skilled 
personnel, stands ready to play a prominent part 1n the development 
and application of electronic devices in the years that lie ahead. 
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Germany Needs Thirty Years for 
Recovery; Next Five the Worst 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Frankfort, U.S. Zone. 


ta of the highest British offi- 
cials in Germany, and from my 
impression and enquiries, one of the 
most able, gave it as his opinion that 
it would take thirty years for 
Germany to get back on her feet 
again, and that the next five years 
would be the toughest she has ever 
Known. Presumably he wasn’t 
iooking as far back as the Thirty 
Years War; though I imagine he 
would need to, to find a comparison. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that British administrators here 
have become sorry for the “poor 
Germans” and are intent on helping 
them back to anything like their 
former position. I have found 
nothing at all of the effort depicted 
by Walter Lippmann (without hav- 
ing visited the British Zone) to win 
over the Germans in the Western 
part of the country and build them 
up as a barrier against the Soviets. 

Only one of the many high and 
low officials with whom I have 
talked spoke of “this sad and very 
tragic country” (and he is right as 
far as he goes). Most officials had, 
I thought, an admirably sane atti- 


tude. If you seem to hear too much 
these days about the need for 
sending fcod to Germany and 


speeding coal mining and the like 
here, that is simply because, from 
thinking on their arrivdl last year 
only of how Germany’s demonic 
power could be curbed, they have 
become convinced gradually that the 
really pressing problem is to keep 
her from becoming a stagnant slum 
area which will be a drag on us and 
on all of Europe. 

As I sketched it briefly at the end 
of my last article, the situation is 
that almost every sizeable German 
city is in ruins, industry is half 
smashed and nearly at a standstill, 
six out of every ten men aged 18 to 


42 are dead or disabled, the popula- 
tion is overloaded with old people 
and children, and the country is able 
to grow food enough for only one- 
third of our Canadian diet. 

One-quarter of the already re- 
duced Versailles Reich has been cut 
off, east of the Oder and Neisse, and 
another quarter, the Soviet Zone, 
may be cut off to all practical pur- 
poses and take a different political 
and economic development. Some of 
the returning young men do look 
sullen, and one may readily believe 
the American Intelligence reports of 
the unmitigated nationalism of the 
German university students, just as 
one may believe that the German 
people cannot be converted to 
democracy within less than a couple 
of generations under the best of 
circumstances, which would be 
counting on a lot. Nevertheless, I 
have become convinced in revisiting 
this country for the seventh time in 
fourteen years, that the Germans 
are thoroughly beaten, and that 
Germany could not rise to be a great 
power again within double the time 
it took her after the last defeat. 


History Cannot Wait 


It would be nice to be able to say 
“never,” but who can give such 
assurances? Her people, now going 
about their daily struggle for food 
as meek nobodies, must retain a 
good deal of the industriousness and 
ability which they have shown in the 
past. This time, however, they have 
to work their way out of an incom- 
parably greater catastrophe—if they 
can, and history is not going to 
stand by the while. 

Hence the shift in emphasis in 
recent months from restriction to 
resuscitation. To restart the Ger- 
man economy and lift the present 
burden from British and American 
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... should answer these questions: 


Were the EXPENSES of start- 
ing your home greater than you 





expected? In most cases the 
answer is ‘‘yes.”” Probably there 
is a mortgage and other debts. 
Given time, you can pay them! 
But they could be a burden to 
your wife, if something should 
happen to you. That is one 
reason why you should have ad- 
equate life insurance protection. 


Does it matter which COM- 





PANY you insure with? Yes! 





Life insurance companies are 
much alike as to policies and 
rates, but actual long-term 
results vary widely. Evidence of 
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tax-payers, food is needed as energy 
for humans and coal as energy for 
the industrial machine. Curiously 
enough there is no unemployment 
problem to be solved, but a shortage 
of able-bodied workers, arising from 
a marked unbalance in the popula- 
tion as a result of the war and its 
aftermath. 

A good deal more will be known 
about the population when a census 
can be taken. This is to be done in 
the British Zone this fall. If the 
Soviets undertake one, however, 
from all past experience its results 
will be considered a state secret. 
The most definite figures to work on 
so far are those of the registration 
carried out in the British Zone of the 
entire working-age population, men 
from 14 to 65, women from 15 to 50. 

In Britain these groups would 
form two-thirds of the population. 
Here they form just slightly over 
one-half. They amount to 11% 
millions out of an estimated 22 mil- 
lions. And out of these 11% millions, 
3% millions are not fit for work or 
not available for work, the men 
being disabled by war and the 
women caring for disabled menfolk 
or for other dependents such as 
aged parents or young children. So 
8 million workers have to support 
14% million non-workers. 

In the Great German Reich just 
before the war, 41 million workers 


supported 38 million non-workers. 
2 





The situation promises to. get 
worse before it gets better, with the 
maturing of the present large crop 
of children. Half a dozen countries 
are clamoring to dump _ millions 
more Germans into this over- 
crowded and truncated Reich. And 
experience so far indicates. that 
these will contain the same or a 
worse proportion of dependents, and 
few able men of working age. 


Dumping Ground 


The 850,000 Germans taken into 
the British Zone after being expelled 
from the new Poland beyond the 
Oder included almost no men; and 
another million and a half of these 
are supposed to come to this zone, 
two millions to the Soviet Zone. 
Czechoslovakia, which has already 
expelled nearly a million Sudetens, 
wants to send another 2% millions. 
Hungary wants to dump in a half 
million, and Yugoslavia an equal 
number of Germans who _ have 
mostly been settled for centuries in 
those countries. 

There are. still 150,000 Reich 
Germans to be moved out of Austria, 
as well as twice that number of 
D.P.’s which Molotov recently de- 
manded be removed before an 
Austrian treaty can be negotiated. 
There are 200,000 Germans still in 
Denmark, where they fled to escape 
the Red Army; and 20,000 in Hol- 








land. Egypt now wants to send her 
Germans back, and Turkey, India 
and China, too. Everybody wants 
to be rid of Germans and nobody 

























With its homelike, comfortable 
buildings surrounded by 75 acres 
of :andscaped lawns and wooded 
hills, is a peaceful haven for the 
mentally ill or those suffering 
from nervous strain and other 
disorders. 


A staff of experienced physicians, 
therapists and nurses assures in- 
dividual attention and the special 
treatment each patient requires. 
Moderate rates. 


Physicians and those interested 


are invited to visit Homewood or 
| to write for booklet to: 


F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Supt., 
Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 
Ontario Limited. 
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wants to take any, which is under- 
standable enough. Yet if all these 
movements take place, Germany 
will be severely over-crowded with a 
population containing a very low 
proportion of workers to support 
the rest. ; 
This is the background to the in- 
sistent twin questions of coal and 
food, which have top priority here 
now that rail transport has been 
patched up to something over a third 
of its pre-war capacity. One can’t 
say whether food has a_ higher 
priority than coal, or vice-versa, for 
they are inextricably linked  to- 
gether. To get coal out you have to 
have food for the miners, plenty of 
it. To get more food, you either 
have to have coal to export or fer- 
tilizer for the fields, and fertilizer 
requires coal in its production. 


A Good Solution? 


As more than one official of the 
Control Commission has said to me, 
“it is a vicious circle, in which you 
go round and round till you are 
dizzy.” Sometimes they add: “If 
only one could believe that a good 
solution could be worked out in 
Germany.” As _ to these British 
officials, I must say that while I 
have met some dull ones, the sort of 
job-fillers who are naturally at- 
tracted to this sort of civil service 
position, people who haven't the 
ability to win a good job at home, 
and former army officers who like 
the mess life and having good 
quarters, a car and servants to 
command, I have met many very 
competent-seeming people and some 
quite impressive ones, such as 
Brigadier Cowley, of the Trade and 
Industries branch. 

The figures for the shortage of 
male labor, and especially of young 
workers, illuminate the difficulties 
in getting out the coal which must 
provide the industrial energy to 
restart the stagnant economy of this 
country, and_- gradually provide 
another sound element in_ the 
European and world economy. 

It was becoming difficult in 
Germany, as in other countries, to 
attract young men to the mines, 
even before the First World War. 
The average age of the miners, 
which was 28 during the first war, 
rose to 37 before the second war, and 
is 43 today. The manpower official 
with whom I spoke was grim about 
ite 

The appeal, which has been car- 
ried over the German radios and 
explained in commentaries to the 
youth, to pitch in and aid the recov- 
ery of their country at the point 
Where it must begin, has yielded 
little result. Certainly one reason is 
that many of the remaining young 
men are still away in prison camps 
abroad. Another reason is the most 
unattractive condition of work in 
the devastated Ruhr. 

Single men are put up in former 


army barracks. The surroundings 
are drear, the work hard and 
dangerous, and perhaps most im- 


mediately important of all, there is 
nothing to buy if one did work hard. 
Three days’ work will buy one’s food 
ration, so why do more? 


Incentives Removed 


This question of lack of incentive, 
because of the almost total lack of 
anything beyond food rations to buy 
(and these are arbitrarily priced 
very low, at pre-war levels) is going 
to have a big influence on the pace 
of German recovery. It can only be 
Overcome gradually, as more indus- 
tries are restarted, and exports allow 
the purchase of more raw materials 
abroad. (Another vicious circle: 
they really need the raw materials 
from abroad before they can begin 
to export). 

Still, willingly or under compul- 
sion, young Germans have got to go 
into the Ruhr mines. From 195,000 
last summer the working force is 
now up to 270,000. The coal ad- 
ministration wants another 70,000. 
But the wastage is running at a 
thousand a week, between those 
declared unfit and those who desert. 
To replace this wastage and build 
the working force up to 350,000, 
would require half of the present 
Class of German boys leaving school. 

The lack of incentive may also 
affect the farmers. This year, under 
the impress of a winter of universal 


hunger, they have planted every 
field and corner, and are now har- 
vesting a bumper crop. But are they 
going to be eager to deliver as much 
of this as possible, to help feed their 
brethren in the cities, when there is 
so little that they can buy with the 
money they will receive? One has 
the feeling that they will first set 
aside ample for their own consump- 
tion, then sufficient for their ani- 
mals, then hoard some on the chance 
of bartering it for goods or selling 
it in the black market, and only then 


deliver the balance at the fixed price. 

True, the British authorities are 
not leaving it entirely to goodwill of 
the farmer. They allow him his own 
needs, and then require him to de- 
liver the balance. To make sure, 
they send around inspection teams 
of one Military Government official, 
one local German official, and one 
trades union delegate from the city. 
But they recognize that if the farm- 
ers want to hoard grain, it will be 
impossible to prevent it entirely, and 
they don’t use bayonets to collect it. 


The method of the Soviets in their 
zone, which is the same as that in 
Russia, is more direct and simple 
but rougher on the farmer in bad 
years. He is required to deliver a 
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unjust alike. 


careless spending drives up the 
price of goods still in short supply. 

Inflation is no respecter of persons . . . 
like the rain, its evil falls on the just and the 


Thus, Canada’s fight against the menace 
of inflation is your fight... the fight 


























Inflation, to 
the citizen, means 

simply less and less 

value for his dollar. . . his 





of each of our citizens 
— 12,000,000 
strong. 


¢ Hold on to your Victory Bonds 


IS CANADA’S 
No. I 
CITIZEN? 


Tr IS YOU...OR SHOULD BE. 


If you are a No. 1 citizen, you will be doing your share to 
ward off the menace of inflation* facing Canada today. 


How?... By conservation in your personal finances ... 


Here are five ways you can fight inflation: 


¢ Buy only those goods which are in fair supply and save 
your money for the day when goods now in short supply 


will be readily available 
e Avoid black market purchases 
¢ Keep up your insurance 


¢ Build up your savings account 


— the first attribute of good citizenship. 


This is conservation — the first requisite for personal security 


If we all help in all five ways, the threat of inflation—rampant 
in some other countries and now menacing us — can be beaten 
and stamped out. 


Let us all be No. 1 citizens. Remember: if you are a No. 1 


citizen, you will look after No. 1... Save for yourself and 


you save for Canada. 
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When Will Parliament Say What 
Is Law about the Steel Strike? 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


HE reason for the mcnth-long dis- 
order which has attended the steel 
strike in Hamilton is scarcely open to 
question. It is due to the extreme 
uncertainty as to the state of the law 
regarding the relationship between 
employer and employee under con- 
ditions of wartime control. 


It is our 
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opinion that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has failed in its duty in allowing 
this uncertainty to continue so long. 
It could probably have been removed 
by executive action, under the very 
extensive powers which the executive 
still possesses. But if legislation were 
needed we are confident that Parlia- 
ment would have provided whatever 
the Government might decide to ask. 

Under the existing controls, the 
steel companies cannot sell steel 
above a certain price named by the 
government. That is sure. 

Under the existing controls, the 
steel companies cannot normally pay 
a wage for labor above a certain 
figure. That appears fairly sure from 
the price control legislation. But in 
this particular case the government 
made doubly sure of it by taking over 
the plant itself and ordering a certain 
wage schedule on its own authority. 


No Compulsion to Produce 


Under the existing controls, the 
steel companies cannot, we are fairly 
confident, be forced to produce steel 
unless they want to. The question has 
not arisen, because the steel com- 
panies are willing and anxious to pro- 
duce steel at the price and wage levels 
fixed by government authority. But if 
they were dubious about making a 
profit at those levels we assume that 
they could not be compelled to operate 
unless in virtue of the taking-over 
order, and such an order would not be 
issued if there were not a sufficient 
market demand at the fixed prices to 
consume the full output. The take- 
over was ordered simply because 
there was an urgent demand for all 
obtainable steel. 

Under the existing controls, the 
steel workers cannot, we are also 
fairly confident, be compelled to work 
at the production of steel. Their 
union can be, and apparently is, pro- 
hibited from striking, but that is a 
different matter. It has defied the 
prohibition, and the government has 
not cared to take up the challenge, 
probably because it knows that a pro- 
hibition against striking is bound to 
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be completely ineffective in any coun- 
try which has not gone a long way 
towards totalitarianism. But no indi- 
vidual worker can be_ successfully 
prosecuted for failing to present him- 
self for work. It would certainly be 
most inequitable if a worker could be 
prosecuted for not accepting employ- 
ment while the employer was subject 
to no such penalty for ceasing to 
offer such employment. 

Under the existing controls or with- 
out controls, the steel workers, 
whether as individuals or as a union, 
cannot lawfully prevent the access to 
the steel plants of any persons who 
desire to go there. The doctrine 
enunciated by Mr. Murray Cotterill, of 
a proprietary right of the accredited 
union over the jobs in the plant, which 
can legitimately be defended by force 
in the same way as the proprietary 
right of the company over its physical 
property, will not hold water, at any 
rate until there is legislation to put 
it in operation, and we doubt whether 
any party but the L.-P.P. would 
father such legislation at the present 
time. 

BUT—under the existing controls, 
has any steel company the right to 
pay to steel workers a rate far ex- 
ceeding the highest rate which it is 
permitted to pay in ordinary circum- 
stances (see paragraph 3 above), 
merely because the circumstances are 
those of strike-breaking? The union 
holds that it has not, and frankly we 
are disposed to think that there is a 
good deal in the contention. The union 
also holds that the government should 
prevent the payment of strike-break- 
ers at rates which are not permitted 
to ordinary workers, because such 
payment is unlawful, and claims that 
all that it is trying to do by its picket 
system is to prevent that which the 
government should be preventing any- 
how. A good many union leaders 
admit frankly in private that their 
method is unlawful, but add that it is 
the only way open to them of assert- 
ing the principle that other workers 
shall not be employed by the company 
on terms better than the best which 
are permitted to members of the ac- 
credited union. 


Fence-Straddling 


This is the real issue, and as is 
usual in labor disputes it has been 
obscured by all sorts of minor dis- 
putes and personal and party bitter- 
ness. The Dominion Government has 
straddled the fence upon it with in- 
credible persistence. It has done 
nothing to support the claim of the 
steel company, or more correctly of 
the government-appointed adminis- 
trator of the Hamilton plant, to 
operate the plant with men paid at 
higher rates; and it has done equally 
nothing to support the claim of the 
union that such operation is unlawful. 
It has left the matter to be settled 
by the opposing forces of the two 
factions, probably in the hope that it 
would never have to make up its mind 
because the system of _ industrial 
operation under price and wage con- 
trols would eventually come to an 
end anyhow. This attitude is simply 
an invitation to disorder. 

The device of breaking a strike by 
paying abnormally high rates to 
strike-breakers has always been re- 
sented by organized labor, for obvious 











conductor and 


Joseph Wagner, 
founder of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will lead the Prom Orches- 
tra in the presentation, for which 
he wrote the music, of the “Hudson 
River Legend” ballet next Tuesday. 


reasons, but in a free competitive 
system and without the principle of 
the certified bargaining agency it can- 
not be prohibited. At the moment we 
have not a free competitive system, 
for both wages and prices are fixed 
by government; this, however, may be 
a temporary condition. At the moment 
we have, on the other hand, and 
probably much more permanently, a 
system of certified bargaining agen- 
cies, and labor holds that the em- 
ployer cannot buy labor except from 
the certified agency — is barred by the 
certification from bargaining with 
anybody else. Labor claims that the 
use of extra-paid strike-breakers is 
unlawful on both counts, the wage- 
fixing count and the bargaining agen- 
cy count. It is desirable that these 
claims should be adjudicated by the 
courts and not by violence, and 
Parliament should see to it that the 
law is clear. 
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You pay only a few cents a day when you are well—if sick or 
injured the Continental Accident and Sickness Plan takes over 
at once, paying you $50 to $200 a month to spend as you wish, 
whether it be for hospital, doctors’ bills or everyday household 


Remember, when you need this protection the most—YOU 
CAN’T BUY IT. Write today for the facts on low-cost 
Continental Accident and Sickness Plans. 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: Federal Building, Toronto 
R. D. BEDOLFE, Canadian General Manager 
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THE BOORSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 





The Multiple Problems of Youth 
Brought Out Into the Open 


YOUTH CHALLENGES THE EDU- 
CATORS. (Canadian Youth Com- 
mission Reports, Ryerson, $1.00.) 

YOUTH AND HEALTH. (Canadian 
Youth Commission Reports, Ryer- 
gon, $1.25.) 


YOUTH AND RECREATION. (Can- 
adian Youth Commission Reports, 
Ryerson, $1.50.) 


YOUNG CANADA AND RELIGION. 
(Canadian Youth Commission Re- 
ports, Ryerson, $1.00.) 


| ow three years and more a commit- 
tee of fifty Canadians, all eminent 
in one or more fields of social, intellec- 
tual, religious, or business activity, 
has been conducting a survey of the 
views and needs of young people. 
Youth Organizations of various sorts 
have been invited to submit their joint 
opinions concerning health, recrea- 
tion, education and religion and in- 
dividuals to no end have been inter- 
viewed, not by haphazard, but accord- 
ing to the modern “poll” system. 

The old idea that young people 
ought to have, not what they want, 
but what is good for them, is fading 
out, as it is realized that no bearded 
elder can possibly know what is good 
for other people of his own age, let 
alone the adolescents in his neighbor- 
hood. Even educationists quarrel about 
what is good for four-year-olds. Be- 
fore fourteen-year-olders they lapse 
into an embarrassed silence. The 
best the school-men can do is to ad- 
mit that no two young peple are alike 
and then to classify them by age, as 
if they were. 

As the information has been gather- 
ed and classified various sub-com- 
mittees of the Commission have stud- 
ied it and made tentative recommen- 
dations to governments, municipali- 
ties and private social organizations, 
such as churches and labor unions. 
The idea is that, as far as possible, 
the community should stretch itself 
to find means of making the change- 
over from adolescence to good citizen- 
ship as easy as possible. While that 
aim seems reasonable the fact re- 
mains that a good many eminent citi- 
zens of mid-life conquered what dis- 
abilities surrounded their own youth 
and gained in the process a tough- 
ness of fibre that served them well 
in face of adult problems. No matter 
what facilities may be provided it 
may be safely assumed that the child- 
ren of good homes and good ex- 
amples have a headstart over those 
less fortunately born. 

At the same time the reports of the 
Commission have an uncommon in- 
terest for the ordinary citizen. They 
are a must for churchmen, educators 
and social workers. 


Watercolor Grace 


ENGLISH WATERCOLOR PAINT- 
ERS by H. J. Paris. (Collins, $1.35.) 


A PLEASANT forty-eight pages 

sketching the beginnings of water- 
color and describing in some detail the 
aims and successes of Gainsborough, 
Cotman, Constable, Turner and other 
distinguished figures. There are 21 
illustrations in black-and-white of 
celebrated pictures, and eight plates 
in full color. 

o 


Old Favorite 


THE WATER BABIES, by Charles 
Kingsley, adapted by Clara G. Still- 
man and with 28 full color illustra- 
tions by Marjorie Collison. (Collins, 
$2.50.) 

A fanciful tale long favored by ten- 

to-twelve-agers. This edition of 

60 pages quarto is fascinating for the 

pictures alone; so much so that the 

text becomes almost secondary. 


Poetry Prize 


A* annual prize of $25 to be known 
as The Donald Graham French 
Award is offered by Maida Parlow 
French for the best poem of fifty lines 
or less submitted before Sept. 1 to 
Mr. J. Patrick Byrne, 87 Glenmore 
Road, Toronto. The winning poem 


will be published by the Canadian 
Poetry Magazine, official publication 
of the Canadian Authors’ Association. 
There will be a board of three judges, 
chosen or approved by Mrs. French. 
Complete rules are available from the 
donor. 


Secret Work 


WE CAUGHT SPIES, by John 
Schwartzwalder. (Collins, $3.50.) 


Fy AMERICAN Army Counter- 
Intelligence officer charged with 
clearing out enemy spies ahead of the 
advancing troops here records some 
of his remarkable experiences, in 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy and North 
Germany. Some of the tales are 
comic, all of them thrilling, particu- 
larly when one considers the burden 
of responsibility borne by the agents. 
These are no cloak-and-dagger fictions 
but plain tales of a day’s work by such 
men as “a Carolina planter who hated 


traitors, a South Chicago attorney 
a 


who hated phonies, a New England 
professor whose blood ran ice-water, 
and three enthusiastic young men 
who were fresh out of college. The 
United States owes them more than 
it knows.” 


Dumb Friends 


THESE ALSO, An Anthology of 
Verse and Prose in Praise of Ani- 
mals, Edited by M. M. Johnson, 
with an introduction by Walter de 
la Mare. (Macmillans, $3.00.) 

oo the vast treasury of English 

verse and prose describing birds 

and beasts the Editor has made a 

judicious and interesting selection 

of some 250 pages. Over a hundred 
notable authors are quoted. 


Artist Neighbors 


PAINTERS OF QUEBEC, by Marius 
Barbeau. (Ryerson, Canadian Art 
Series, cloth, $1.00, paper, 60c.) 

| Tageeca artists of talent and energy 

are here described in smooth, at- 
tractive prose such as Mr. Barbeau 
is wont to write, and there are thirty 
reproductions in black-and-white. 

The eight considerable figures are 

Mare Suzor-Coté, Clarence Gagnon, 

Marc-Auréle Fortin, Adrien Hébert, 

André Biéler, Henri Masson, Jean- 

Paul Lemieux and Alfred Pellan. 
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FOR the MOST EXCITING VACATION of a LIFETIME 


MA LIB U sportsmans paradise 


Malibu Club is set in the gorgeous, unspoiied fjord of 
Princess Louisa Inlet. .five boat hours from Vancouver. A 
never-to-be-forgotten vacation land. Enjoy your favorite 
recreation amidst the world’s most beautiful scenery. 


*Tyee Salmon Fishing *Trout-filled Streams 
*Speed Boating *Swimming *Aqua-planing 
* Short, Sporty, 9-hole Golf Course *Mountain 


Climbing to Glacier Snow Fields. 


Deluxe Accommodations, Rooms Single or En Suite. 
American and European Plan. 


CRUISE to the wonderland at Malibu on a yachi of your 
own selection from the Malibu Yacht Charter fleet. 


FLY to Malibu and view the 10,000 wooded acres o! B.C.’s 
newest resort via Malibu Seaero amphibious planes. 


For transportation and reservations write or phone: 
1927 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, B.C 
3d Marine 7857 


PAcific 7354 








with demand. 





But one of the brightest spots in the 
picture is the news that more of Stude- 
baker’s dependable heavy-duty- model 
trucks in several wheelbases are coming 
off the production lines. 

This means that, before too long, Stude- 
baker dealers will be able to supply truck 
operators with rugged new large-capacity 
Studebakers of tested reliability. 

War-proved strength and stamina 
Fresh from its war role as one of the 
world’s largest builders of heavy-duty 
military trucks, Studebaker has now em- 
barked upon a greatly expanded truck 
building program for the civilian public. 


expense. 





In addition to heavy-duty-model Stude- 
bakers with their sturdy Hy-Mileage en- 
gines, designed to haul hefty loads at low 
cost, the line includes versatile, modern 
one-ton and half-ton pick-ups, too. 
Traditionally fine materials, pains- 
taking craftsmanship and advanced engi- 
neering give every Studebaker truck un- 
challenged value leadership—assure 
maximum mileage at minimum upkeep 


And remember, Studebaker’s experi- 
ence in supplying first-class transporta- 
tion goes back more than 94 years. 


STUDEBAKER 


Hamilton, Ontario 
BUILDER OF TRUCKS YOU CAN TRUST 


alt. RIA & 


Studebaker Heavy-duty-model Truck with 12-ft. stake body 


These big, able-bodied Studebakers 
bear the load and spare the cost 


ANADA’S need for top-quality trucks 
of all sizes is enormous—and it will 
be some time before supply catches up 





Studebaker’s one-ton Coupe Express Pick-up 
Truck excels in all around utility. Good looking 
—solid and sound with traditional Studebaker 
high quality—powered by Studebaker’s thrifty 
6-cylinder Econ-o-miser engine that made such 
a great record in the Weasel during the war. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Harrison's Beethoven Stirs Prom; 


Thibault Charms with Encores 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


| Dae over 25 years, Guy Fraser Har- 

rison has been associated with the 
Eastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter, and for many years he has been 
professionally well-known to Cana- 
dian musicians. However, it was not 
until recent years at a Prom that he 
made a professional appearance in 
Toronto. Back again last week and 
the week before as guest conductor, 
from now on Harrison appears a 
likely annual — or better — visiting 
conductor of the Toronto Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

In Rochester Harrison is conductor 
of the Civic Orchestra, associate con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra and musical director of the 
Civic Musical Association’s grand 
opera productions. 

Tall, slender, with an engaging 
countenance and _ slightly graying 
sandy hair, the 52-year-old conductor 
is a vibrant personality before an 


orchestra. His conducting gives evi- 
dence of intense personal emotion 


and in some respects reminds one of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
English born, Harrison sang in the 


Christ Church Cathedral Choir of 
Oxford at the age of eight. Then 


he started to study organ, piano and 
harmony, later winning an organ 
scholarship offered by the Royal Coi- 
lege of music. His first big jobs 
were for six years organist and choir 
master of the Cathedral of St. Mary 
and St. John in Manila and professor 
of music at the University of Philip- 
pines. 


Last week’s orchestral highlight 
was Harrison’s conducting of Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 8. The or- 


chestra’s performance was marked 
by a refreshing vitality and enthu- 
siasm. Although one of the favorite 
creations of the master composer, 
this symphony has no slow move- 
ment, is shorter and lighter in style, 
and, by strict pedants, has not been 
rated as highly as some of his others. 
Horns and woodwinds were a bit 
rough in some spots in the first move- 
ment but the strings skilfully handled 
the primary melody, Mozartian in its 
simple beauty. The main theme of 
the second movement is said to have 
originated at a dinner in honor of 
Maelzel, inventor of the metronome. 


There Beethoven improvised it in the 
form of a canon with the words “ta- 
ta-ta, ta-ta-ta, lieber Maelzel.” 

Accents in this little tune suggest 
the rhythm of the metronome. The 
third movement is a real minuet with 
the Trio melody in prim staccato 
triplets but not played crisply enough 
by the orchestra. The Finale had a 
gay finish, after opening with a 
quivering theme in the violins which 
here did not give Harrison the strings 
precision he usually gets. 

For a midsummer night’s sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s No. 8 was a happy 
choice. 

Other orchestral numbers, lively 
and stimulating, were led by Har- 
rison with authority and _ discern- 
ment: Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave 
Overture” (more rousing with in- 
strumental exuberance than subtle 
with atmospheric realism); Dukas’ 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice” (a tired per- 
formance); Strauss’ “Tales from 
Vienna Woods” (with a neatly play- 
ed string quartet section in the intro- 
duction). 


Between Two Chairs 


We’re glad there are still a place on 
the concert stage and welcome audi- 
ences for singers like handsome, 
suave, well-wearing baritone Conrad 
Thibault and the songs he sings. For 
he might fall between two chairs— 
while not quite resting firmly on the 
one of current popular songs and 
their sycophants or on the other of 
the strictly classical, operatic or 
even sophisticated and modern. 

From the time he sang in his local 
church choir and high school in Mas- 
sachusetts, Conrad has been singing 
to please people. A career was im- 
portant to him but it was still sec- 
ondary to his main purpose. But he 
wanted to sing great music too, so 
applied to the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia and won a five year 
scholarship. 

When he sang two arias with the 
orchestra last week—one from “Don 
Carlos” by Verdi; the other, with a 
bad brass break in the introduction, 
from Diaz’ “Benvenuto Cellini” 
he was preeminently pleasing. Thi- 
bault has a warm, flexible baritone 








CITY AND OUT-OF-TOWN MAIL ORDERS NOW 
— ALL SEATS RESERVED — 


ONLY TORONTO ENGAGEMENT BEGINNING 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


SEPTEMBER 4th 
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The THEATRE GUILD presents 


LAURENCE 
OLIVIER 


in William Shakespeare's 


“HENRY VY” 


IN TECHMICOLOR + Released Thre United Artists 
Produced and Directed by 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 
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INTERNATIONAL-CINEMA, 2061 Yonge St., Toronto. 
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Jan Veen and his dancers in a scene from the ballet “Hudson River 
Legend” based on “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Irving, 
to be performed at the Prom concert in Varsity Arena on Tuesday next. 


voice, impressively dramatic or re- 
laxed as the occasion demands. His 
lighter group, with accompanist Al- 
derson Mowbray at the piano, includ- 
ed the humorous and rhythmic darky 
shout-song “De Glory Road’, and 
“Roustabout Songs of the Ohio River 
Valley.” Bursts of applause got five 
encores (three fewer than airmen at 
Toronto Manning Depot cried for 
and received on his appearance there 
four years ago): “The Blind Plough- 
man” (with dignified pathos for the 
customary maudlin_ sentiment); 
folksy-lyrical ‘Beautiful Morning” 


from “Oklahoma”; 
song, ‘Suzette,’ from “Saratoga 
Trunk”; “La Paloma”; and “Old 
Black Ned” (three verses in three 
breaths). They weren’t great songs; 
it wasn’t great singing. But it 
was mighty good entertainment by a 
man who is tops in that type. 

The “Hudson River Legend,” a bal- 
let based upon Washington Irving’s 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” will 
be presented for the first time in 
Canada at the Prom concert on Au- 
gust 20. The music was written in 
1941 by the distinguished American 


a silly Creole 


conductor-composer, Joseph Wagner, 
conductor and founder of the Boston 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. For this 
occasion he will conduct the Prom 
orchestra. Jan Veen and his dancers 
will perform the ballet, an excellent 
example of the use of American back- 
ground as motivation for native 
ballets. 

Planner of the ballet’s choreo- 
graphy and scenario, Veen will dance 
the role of Teacher Ichabod. Among 
other episodes in the plot, the school- 
master teaches his pupils geometry by 
dancing. 





THE THEATRE 





“Desert Song” Music 
Does Most for Show 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


ME: RALPH STONE, the conductor, 
is the real star of the Rawley- 
Henderson production of “The Desert 
Song” at the Royal Alexandra this 
week. On Monday the audience was 
so surprised at the excellence of the 
orchestra’s work in the overture that 
it actually gave him a vigorous burst 
of applause; and when the curtain 
went up it soon became clear that he 
had just as gocd a control over a 
massive chorus, many of whose mem- 
bers seemed to the eye to be pretty 
new to the stage, but were highly 
satisfactory to the ear. 
The piece, composed in 1926 when 
its author was at the apex of his 




























IS THE CIGARETTE OF GOOD TASTE 


\ Fe 


Chere is nothing ordinary about 
a Gold Flake. The rich, mellow, golden leaves 
of top grade tobaccos, used exclusively 
in this famous cigarette, make the 
big difference. Try a package! 
Smoke “the cigarette of Good Taste” — 


GOLD FLAKE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


CIGARETTES 
CORK TIP or PLAIN 
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fertility, is a lavish collection of lilt- 
ing tunes scored and harmonized 


THE WEER 


IN RADIO 





with masterly skill. Even the low- 
comedy parts have good songs, ad- 
mirably orchestrated. Almost any 
other composer would have thought 
he had done enough for three musical 
shows with what Romberg has put 
into one. The libretto, however, is a 
fairly outrageous piece of ultra- 
romantic impossibility; and that sort 
of material, as we have suggested 
about other musical offerings of this 
and previous seasons, requires in the 
chief performers not only vocal quali- 
ties but personality of a very rare 
kind to create conviction in the audi- 
ence. Both Gordon Dilworth and 
Lucille Manners sang extremely well, 
but they did not establish the blaze of 
glamour which blinds the mind’s eye 
to the artificialities of the plot. Jack 
Sheehan and Doris Patston on the 
other hand made their comedy roles 
very clear and consistent, and we 
suggest that Miss Patston deserves 
more billing than she gets, especially 
for her dancing. Lloyd Harris does a 
smooth bit as the lord of the harem. 
Apart from the music, which is 
musicianly enough and wears well in 
spite of a persistently saccharine 
quality, “The Desert Song” is sure- 
fire because it caters to the almost 
universal feminine desire to be loved 
by two men in a single person—the 
shy and gentle cavalier servente and 
the swashbuckling swordsman. It 
takes quite a plot to get both of these 
into one character, and it required 
three librettists to do the job, but 
probably most of it was done by Oscar 
Hammerstein II. The ladies love it, 
and there must be few young men 
who do not believe that at heart they 
are really both Pierre Birabeau and 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


On C.B.C. has announced plans 
for its principal 1947 dramatic 
series, appropriately entitled “Stage 
47” but scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember, 1946. This, of course, is 
quite logical, the show business 
being what it is. This will inaugur- 
ate the fourth chapter in the “Stage” 
series which began with “Stage 44.” 

We once suggested in these col- 
umns that the general level of pro- 
duction and acting on “Stage 46” 
was in every respect very high but 
that the dramatic material was all 
too often unworthy of the tremen- 
dous efforts expended by the direc- 
tor, technicians and cast. On the 
other hand, some of the “Stage” 
scripts were very highly thought of 
by influential American radio critics 
and one of them, Hugh Kemp’s “Life 
with Adam,” was recently chosen by 
Orson Welles as a repeat in his Mer- 
cury Theatre show. We take off our 
hat to the gentleman who coined the 
celebrated proverb concerning “One 
Man’s Meat, etc. . .” 

Frem where we sit, it looks as 
though “Stage 47” may be something 
to write home about. In addition to 
a fair quota of original scripts, most 
of them by the old “Stage 46” gang, 
there will be radio adaptations of 


the Red Shadow, and that any intelli- ines at ae eno = ee 
gent young woman would know it. - “The Seagull,” Sophocles’ “Oedipus 








Rex,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” and 
Dickens’ “David Copperfield”. It is 
also planned to include works of de 
Maupassant, Gogol, Dostoievsky, 
Moliére, Thackeray, Stevenson, Ches- 
terton and several modern authors. 
The most important Canadian work 
will be an adaptation of Hugh Mac- 
Lennan’s brilliant novel, “Two Soli- 
tudes.” (Why not an adaptation of 
his even more brilliant novel, “Baro- 
meter Rising’? What a field-day for 
the sound-effects man!). 


TUESDAY PROMENADE 
PROMS x SYMPHONY 
a CONCERTS 


Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


TUESDAY, AUG. 20th—8.45 p.m. 
JOSEPH WAGNER 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


JAN VEEN 
AND HIS DANCERS 


Presenting the Ballet 


“HUDSON RIVER LEGEND” 
Tickets: Res., $1.00, 60c. Gen. Adm. 40c 
(first 1,000 - 25c). Prom Box Office at 
Heintzman’s (10 a.m. - 4.30 p.m., 4 p.m. day 
of concert, Sat., 10-12 Noon AD. 6269). Also 
Moodey’s. Arena Box Office Tuesday only. 


Ernest Johnson, Manager 


Return to Palmy Days 


With material like this in the 
hands of director Andrew Allan and 
his capable performers, it begins to 
look as if the C.B.C. were deter- 
mined to produce the sort of radio 
drama of which Canada will be in- 
tensely proud; the sort of radio 
drama we had learned to expect 
from the Canadian air in the palmy 
days of Rupert Lucas. 

“Stage 46” and its predecessors, 
for all their faults, served a useful 
purpose. If they did nothing else, 
they trained and exercised a group 
of radio performers in a new and 
very complex art. These performers 
are now good enough to handle with 
assurance pretty well anything which 
comes their way. Given absolutely 
first-class dramatic material they 
will undoubtedly turn out an abso- 
lutely first-class show. 

Our chief criticism of “Stage 46” 
was that it savoured too much of the 
experimental. Almost all the scripts 
were written by a small group of ex- 
perimentalists, some of whom are ex- 
traordinarily talented but none of 
whom has yet proven himself a great 
dramatist. Now, there is a place in 
every national culture for an exper- 
imental theatre and it is a very good 
thing for its practitioners to be given 
a wide hearing. But should the sen- 
ior dramatic production of our na- 
tional broadcasting network be de- 
voted entirely to the works of a few 
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“Stage 47", Ace Radio Repertory, 
Has Originals and Adaptations 


local experimenters? We think not— 
and apparently the C.B.C. now feels 
the same way. So, we greet with 
something akin to exuberance the an- 
nouncement that Shakespeare, Mol- 
iére and Sophocles are about to get 
their innings along with Sinclair, 
Kemp and Tommy Tweed. 

We have had great radio drama 
before over the C.B.C. and the old 
Canadian Radio Commission, drama 
as fine as anything broadcast over 
the North American air. We had 
Merrill Dennison’s historical series, 
the magnificent Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, whose success d’estime was 
by no means due entirely to the stars 
imported for the occasion, and the 
brilliantly produced, if somewhat 
tedious, “Jalna” series of a few years 
ago. 

Broadcasting 


equipment and 


broadcasting techniques have _ im- 
proved enormously in recent years 
and the genius of men like Welles 
and Corwin has done a great deal to 
make radio drama an art form in its 
own right, as distinct from the visual 
drama of the stage. The prospects 
for “Stage 47” are very bright in- 
deed. 

The new “Stage” series will run a 
full hour, 8.30 to 9.30 p.m. E.S.T. on 
Sundays, beginning September 29. 
Andrew Allan will again direct and 
the incidental music will be compos- 
ed, arranged and conducted by Lucio 
Agostini, than whom there is none 
better to be had. 


U.K. Television 


While the progress of television 
has been held up on this Continent 
by the unfortunate color-vs-black- 
and-white dispute, it appears to be 
going great guns in the United King- 
dom. Sir William Haley, Director- 
General of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, had a good deal to say 
on the subject when he addressed the 
delegates to the Sixth Imperial Press 
Conference in London. Sir William 
expressed his belief that television 
would in no way intrude on the ter- 


ritory of other forms of entertain- 
ment such as the stage, the cinema 
and the sports ground. On the con- 
trary, it would constantly strive to be 
a form of entertainment in its own 
right. He suggested that society had 
not yet even approached the satura- 
tion point in either entertainment or 
leisure and that television had a 
creative and not a destructive role. 
This should be very reassuring for 
theatre managers and sports promot- 
ers but we’ll lay 8 to 5 that very few 
people in their right mind are going 
to hike downtown to a movie or a 
fight if they can see and hear the 
whole show from their favorite arm- 
chair with, God willing, something 
tall and cool beside them. 

Sir William, in this same address, 
also made the provocative suggestion 
that there is a crying need for a code 
of international broadcast ethics 
which should be formulated and ad- 
ministered by the United Nations. 
This, presumably, would operate 
along the lines of the Geneva Con- 
vention regarding the conduct of 
war. We sincerely hope that some- 
where in the Code there will be an 
article making the broadcasting of 
singing commercials an offence at 
least as serious as use of poison gas! 
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Study in Purple and Black at 
a Summer Christening Party 


By EARDLEY BENEDICT 


i Bina ngge lovely, my dear,” Auntie 
said, gazing at the tulips whose 
falling and at the yellow- 


“A beautiful garden, a 


petals were 
ing spirea. 
lovely vista.” 

Alec, supporting one frail arm, 
stood bored, feebly attempting to 
match the old lady’s enthusiasm. She 
never became apathetic as old age 
should, allowing one to think one’s 
own thoughts while in its company. 
She was constantly alert and alive. 
He wished she would come in but her 
cane jabbed like a stiletto to the south. 
“What’s that, over there?” 

“Some delphinium, Auntie. 
not in bloom yet.” 

“Lovely, lovely,” she crowed. 
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have a beautiful garden, my dear,” 
and she struck off over the lawn to 
peer at the verdant plants that bore 
no bloom. 

Alec went with her, holding the 
thin upper arm with his long thin 
hand that was a near replica of hers. 

“Are you cold, Auntie?” he asked 
loudly, merely because she was very 
old. He knew perfectly well she was 
no more deaf than he. That was the 
outstanding thing about the women 
of his father’s family, they lost none 
of their faculties as they grew older. 
Indeed, their hearing seemed to be- 
come more acute and their eyesight 
sharper with age and now, at eighty- 
eight, Auntie was going to miss noth- 
ing that was said or done in her pre- 
sence. 

“No, no, my boy,” and she patted 
his sixty year old hand on her arm. 
“T have my sweater. Cecil sent it to 
me from Toronto. Such lovely things 
in the shops there. Such a dear boy, 
Cecil.” 

The sweater was a nice one. The 
knitting showed an attractive and in- 
tricate stitch at regular intervals that 
gave it almost a hand-made look. Of 
course, it wasn’t. Cecil’s wife had 
picked it up on one of her intermin- 
able shopping safaris and had seen at 
once its value as an appropriate 
Mothers’ Day gift for Cecil’s mother. 
Light, warm, inexpensive, but good- 
looking, and in exactly the right shade 
of purple for the old lady, it was 
really very handsome. 


A Real Visit 


Alec thought, studying it, that Cecil 
would be a much dearer boy if he 
would provide decently for his mother 
instead of leaving her to the occa- 
sional mercies of her disinterested 
nieces and nephews. A hint of his 
thoughts was in his voice as he asked, 
“Have you been up lately, Auntie?” 

“No. I was disappointed but it 
couldn’t be helped. Cecil asked me 
for Easter but Mary wrote to say that 
Janet and Doreen had both asked 
school chums to stay and that the 
house would be full. However, when 
they return from Muskoka I’m going 
to have a real visit. I’ll miss seeing 
the girls but Mary and I will just 
have a lovely time in the shops.” 

Alec winced, looking at her, for 
though the Archibald’s were chipper, 
they grew very wrinkled and suffered 
nervous disabilities following the 
minor strokes of old age. With Aunt 
Minnie it had been a speech defect of 
a very trying kind, and with Auntie 
Jane it was a tic. Now her face, with 
its thousands of little lines and puck- 
ers, went through a solemn, deliberate 
sequence of twisting mouth, jerking 
head and blinking eyes. It always 
followed the same pattern and, un- 
willed, became more frequent and 
pronounced on such occasions as this, 


Suit story in black and white. A 
black plastron contrasts with off- 
white wool jacket, topping a rigor- 
ously straight skirt of black wool. 


Black crepe blouse, bow-tied at 
throat, completes this costume from 
the Fall 1946 Foxbrownie collection. 





when she was excited by a social 
event. Alec looked about, hoping 
someone would come to talk to her 
and relieve him but his eye fell only 
on fourteen-year-old Virginia Black, 
a great-grand-niece, who was watch- 
ing Auntie’s unconscious facial con- 
tortions with something akin to 
horror. 

At last he got her back into the 
house where tea was being passed. 
The occasion was the christening of 
Alec’s first grandson and_ nearly 
thirty nieces, nephews, cousins and 
second cousins were in the small liv- 
ing room. The baby was being put 
off to bed and the company began to 
relax, now that the formalities were 
over. Most of them showed their dis- 
comfort at being so formally clad on 
a warm summer afternoon. As Alec’s 
wife began passing refreshments 
George, in the corner, leaned over 
to Reg to tell him a story. May had 
warned him not to mix christenings 
with men’s washrooms but he couldn’t 
help telling this one. They were 
laughing uproariously as Alec ap- 
proached with Auntie. 


She Raised A Pup 


It was only in the nick of time that 
George realized Alec was going to 
seat Auntie beside him. He rose, his 
face registering blandest politeness, 
and said, “Sit here, Auntie.” 

Her face recovered from a grim- 
ace. She said, “Thank you. Thank 
you, my dear boy. But you are so 
comfortable.” 

She was going to stand for a mo- 
ment and observe the niceties of ask- 
ing for his mother, an Armstrong be- 
fore her marriage, but he seized her 
arm and had her seated before she 
could place her questions. 

“There, isn’t that comfortable?” he 
asked. “I was saving it for you. Best 
chair in the room.” Before she could 
answer he took Reggie’s arm and 
manoeuvred him across to where 
Henry was standing in the doorway. 

“That was close,” Reggie said. 

“Just put yourself in Georgie’s 
hands,” he answered, “and all will be 
well.” ; 

Auntie realized that she had been 
deserted but her eyes showed no re- 
flection of her thoughts. Unblinking 
she took her place on the chair, 
rather than in it. Where George had 
lounged, with one ankle cradled in 
his hand she sat straight, smoothing 
her black dress, settling her jet beads 
and broaches in correct alignment 
and pulling the wrinkled cuffs of the 
purple sweater to an exact line on 
her wrists. Her cane stood beside 
her like a sentinel. When she had 
arranged everything, her mind snap- 
ping a series of incidents in retrospect 
about Georgie in his youth and how 
she had longed to tell Alice Armstrong 
that she was raising a pup, she turned 
her attention to the person on her 
right. 

A glance told her that it was use- 
less to try to engage in conversation 
there. Her neighbor was Bessie and 
Bessie was in turn talking to her 
neighbor, very quickly, with anima- 
tion, about the trip to Trenton last 
week-end to see Hal and Mabel at the 
air station. She was anxious to ask 
about Hal. Poor boy. He was her 
brother Alfred’s grandson and she 
had heard from Agnes that he was 
said to be drinking too much. Vaguely 
there stirred in her the feeling that 
she, in her years and wisdom, could 
straighten him out by a word. But 
nobody listened to her now. 


Neglected Ritual 


Or, when they did, it was with the 
one cocked ear of politeness, the other 
one open to any interruption that 
would call them away to another’s 
side. Bessie’s fat back, wedged at an 
angle to her, told her that Bessie had 
had enough of her that day and had 
done. her bit in picking her up at her 
room and bringing her out. She nod- 
ded to Bessie’s companion, fingered 
her jet beads and turned to her left. 

Her glance surveyed each face on 
that side of the room, her eye alert 
to catch someone looking in her direc- 
tion. As she scanned the chattering 
company her mind went back to 
Bessie beside her. She had been very 
annoyed by her today. Bessie had 
never called for her before and had 
only .done so today at Alec’s request 
In fact, she knew that Bessie disliked 
her heartily. She had done so ever 
since she was quite young and had 





never bothered to clothe her dislike 
in anything but the thinnest courtesy. 

It had all started when Aunt Jane, 
with Cecil and his younger brother 
Roy, had visited Bessie’s parents. 
Bessie had resented Aunt Jane’s re- 
marks about her plumpness. She had 
been quite huffy. And, when Cecil 
and Roy had discovered her sensitiv- 
ity on that point, they had joked 
about it. Really, Aunt Jane thought, 
still looking about expectantly, the 
child might have been a little better 
sport about a little teasing. She hada 
memory like the elephant she was. 

And today Bessie had driven up to 
the rooming: house without telephon- 
ing first and had found old Mrs. Tait 
sunning herself in a patch of sunlight 
on the drab verandah, like a cat in 
a back alley. She herself had spoken 
to Mrs. Tait about this habit, trying 
to point out that a porch so close to 
the sidewalk was really only a shelter 
against the weather for persons enter- 
ing or leaving, and not a proper patio, 
but Mrs. Tait persisted. 

From Mrs. Tait, with the palsied 
head and watery eyes of neglected old 
age, Bessie had learned the situation 
of Aunt Jane’s room and had gone 
right up the narrow, dark stairway, 
along the linoleum-covered hallway, 
to knock, unannounced on her door. 
It had been a shock to open the door 
and find Bessie peering in from the 
dim hall. 

Bessie had not bent over to kiss her, 
Auntie had noticed. This was a bit of 
ritual not to be neglected by anyone 
who wished Auntie’s approval and 


was due her as the senior and only 
surviving member of the Archibald 
branch of the family. Bessie had 
merely asked, “Are you ready, 
Auntie?” in a forced cheeriness and 
had then stared about the room, look- 
ing at the photographs, the faded bed- 
spread, the worn runner on the chif- 
fonier, the old green electric wires 
running from a central, bare, drop 
socket to the radio, the lamp and the 
grill, which was hidden behind a 
white muslin screen. 

Quickly Auntie had thrust the latest 
picture of Cecil’s girls into Bessie’s 
hands, to take the rude staring eyes 
away from the drab_ furnishings. 
Chatting gaily she had leaned forward 
to the mirror to fasten the jet ear- 
rings securely in her pierced ears 
and then had begun arranging her 
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hat on her carefully brushed head 
Bessie, who had never had any inter- 
st in Cecil, or his children put the 
jicture down and watched Auntie 
with patient resignation. But Auntie 
had been pleased to see reflected in 
the mirror a look of genuine admira- 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





What Full Garbage Pails Here 
Mean to Food Shipments There 


By JANET MARCH 


HE was one of those women who 
had made a great mistake when 
she bought herself what is called “a 
slack suit.” It looked like pyjamas 
masquerading on the street and the 
cut of the trousers was far or rather 
very near to the cut of the lady’s rear. 
“There’s nothing in that store!” 
she said angrily, putting down two 
large brown paper shopping bags so 
that she could give her whole atten- 
tion to beefing to her companion. 
Out of the top of the bags were 
sticking a pound of butter, a carton of 
eggs, a package which looked as if it 
might be meat, a pound of coffee and 
a box of cereal. 
“No shortening, no mayonnaise, no 
soap, no peanut butter, no canned 


fruit. I don’t know what we are go- 
ing to eat!” She picked up her load 
and waddled off down the street. It 
looked like quite a good meal she 
had right in her hand — eggs, per- 
haps ham, butter to put on her un- 
rationed bread, and coffee to follow 

-a meal which most Europeans 
would enjoy. 

This week I read a little book called 
“50 facts About U.N.R.A.A.” It has a 
lot of interesting information and 
some heart rending pictures in it of 
starving children and men with only 
shirts on. Their knees are very 
bumpy, and their eyes deep set be- 
cause everything save their bone 
structure has shrunk from starvation. 
There are some encouraging pictures 
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too of Canadian wheat being unload- 
ed, and American locomotives and 
trucks arriving to re-build the shat- 
tered communications of the coun- 
tries U.N.R.A.A. serves. There are 
pictures of children being doctored 
and warm clothing waiting distribu- 
tion. 

Included in these pictures are sorme- 
times U.N.R.A.A. workers, and though 
they don’t lcok starved their expres- 
sions are more stricken than some of 
the people they serve. They look as 
if they have seen more than they can 
stand of the world’s suffering. The 
slack suited lady yapping about the 
lack of food in Canada would, I bet, 
make them sick at both their stom- 
achs and their hearts. 

If you have a few doubts about 
where U.N.R.A.A. is getting you 
should read this booklet. Perhaps 
there is inadequate distribution and 
“squeeze” in China, and even in 
Furope everything may not get just 
where it should at the appointed mo- 
ment, but it is still helping a lot of 
people who need help. To do our part 
in keeping overseas shipments of food 
up to the desired level, even though 
U.N.R.A.A. may be liquidated in Octo- 
ber, we must economize all we can on 
all the foods which are exportable. 


Meal Magic 


Every time we do not buy some- 
thing in a shop it helps, for then the 
shopkeeper orders a little less from 
the wholesaler who thus has more 
available supplies for overseas ship- 
ments. Of course we have to eat, but 
fresh vegetables and fresh fruit can’t 
be sent abroad. We can concentrate 
on them and use as little meat, eggs, 
cheese and cereals as possible. 

As well as not buying things we 
might like but don’t need, we should 
use every bit of food we have and not 
feed the garbage can. The other day 
the March family turned up unexpect- 
edly to a meal just before the market- 
ing was going to be done. By most 
people’s standards there was nothing 
to eat, and I went gloomily to the re- 
frigerator and looked out even more 
gloomily at the vegetable garden. 

The peas and first beans were over 
and the carrots, beets, tomatoes and 
corn were not ready. Half a loaf of 
stale bread was in the bread box, and 
nearly a pint of sour cream in the re- 
frigerator soured because it had been 
taken to the beach on a picnic and 
not used but left in the heat for some 
time. There was no butter. Eight 
cold potatoes turned up and about half 
a pound of cooked round steak. 

I made the cream into butter and 
put the butter and the buttermilk to 
chill. The bread became toast Melba, 
which is very good when eaten with 
fresh butter, or indeed eaten dry. The 
steak got chopped up finely and mixed 
in with the eight cold potatoes, also 
chopped. A tour of the garden pro- 
duced some rather elderly beans but 
when cut very fine they wouldn’t be 
so bad, and by a miracle the cherry 
tree has one branch which, although 
it faces south, always ripens much 
later than the rest of the crop. 


Early Birds Missed 


The birds who had cleaned every 
last cherry off the rest of the tree 
didn’t know this and there were 
enough cherries to make a dish lightly 
stewed with as much sugar as could be 
spared added. Eaten hot with cream 
they seemed almost as good as a 
cherry pie, and no shortening used to 
make the pastry. The steak and po- 
tatoes were sautéed in the frying pan 
and we had a whole meal which 
seemed really to have been plucked 
out of the air. Of course not every- 
one has either a cherry tree or a bean 
row, or country cream, but even so a 
lot of us let far too much slide into 
the garbage can. 

In this land of plenty we have be- 
come accustomed to buying a piece of 
meat for every meal, or else figuring 
out how many days the roast will 
do either cold or made up in some 
way. Our calculations usually err on 
the generous side. It has been easier 
for so long to buy the extra loaf of 
bread in case visitors dropped in, and 
to add a half pound of weight to the 
meat order to look after emergencies. 
These are luxurious ways which we 
must give up for the present if we are 
to share our food with the world. 

The figures of the food which could 
be saved if every one ate an ounce of 
meat a day less and if all the crusts 


on bread were saved are astronomical, 
but astronomical too is the damage 
being done by starvation to millions of 
this world’s inhabitants. Let’s pull in 
our belts a few notches and watch 
what goes into the garbage can with 
an eagle eye. 


centres will be open are fixed locally. 
Consumers should watch their daily 
and weekly papers and listen for radio 
announcements giving dates on which 
centres will be open in their own lo- 
cality, the location of the centres and 
the hours they will be open. To ob- 


ss tain a book the consumer must pre- 


sent at a distributing centre the green 
Ration Book No. 6 to Be 


RB 191 card from his present ration 
book, fully completed. The RB 191 
Issued in September 
ATION Book No. 6 will be distri- 


should not be torn out of the book. 
The card should be fully completed 

buted during the week of Septem- 
ber 9-16. The work will be done by vol- 


at home, in ink, left in the book, and 
beth the card and book presented to 
the volunteer worker at the centre. 
unteer effort, and the burden of put- 
ting one of the books into the hand of ® 
every Canadian (about 12,000,000) will 
fall on Canada’s Local Ration Boards, 
whose voluntary services have played 
such an important part in the success- 
ful operation of rationing throughout 
the war years. 

World shortages of food, particular- 
ly those supplies needed by U.N.R.R.A. 
to prevent starvation in the countries 
where it operates; Canada’s commit- 
ments through the Combined Food 
Board to Great Britain and other 
countries; the necessity for fair dis- 
tribution of focd stuffs not produced 
in Canada in sufficient quantity, such 
as sugar; and domestic shortages of 
some products, such as butter, have 
made necessary the distribution of 
Book No. 6. 

The same general scheme of pastel 
colored sheets as that used in Book 
5 will be continued, with the addition 
of special markings to identify them 
in case of attempted counterfeit. The 
cover tag will be yellow. 

The dates on which distributing 
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Let Murine bring ease when 
eyes are weary or when they smart 

and burn from over-work, dust, 
wind, sunglare, bright lights or loss 
of sleep. Two drops of Murine in 
each eye, quickly soothes, cleanses, and 
refreshes. Thousands use Murine 
regularly—say there is nothing 
quite like it. Ease your eyes with , 
Murine. Always keep it handy. 
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® A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 


e Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
crafts, Household Science, Secretarial Courses, and Dramatics. 
Ideally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. Swimming pool 
and Gymnasium. Physical Education and Riding under resident 
Mistresses. Waluable scholarships. 

CALENDAR ON REQUEST 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D., PRINCIPAL 
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“Especially On 


GREASY SURFACES 
Old Dutch Cleanser 


CLEANS FASTER, EASIER” 


v P ne b> 





Reports 
MRS. GEORGE S. BOX 


Member of 
Central United Church, Sarnia, Ont. 


Well-known Canadian cleansers were 
tested. Mrs. Box, who witnessed the 
tests, was convinced, ‘‘For dissolving 
and cleaning away grease, Old Dutch 

is way ahead!” So for faster, easier ' 
cleaning — use Old Dutch on pans, 
sink, stove, bathtub, washbowl. 


REALLY MAKES CLEANING EASTER 


Here’s why Old Dutch was proved such a 
time and work saver. Old Dutch not only 
dissolves grease, but made with Seismotite, 
it has a special cleaning action no other 
material possesses. 


QIONT SCRATCH AT All 


Old Dutch is so safe that in special tests of 
thousands of rubbings, Old Dutch was the 
one cleanser that didn’t scratch at all! 
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“Operation Dove- Quail” 


By W. SHERWOOD FOX 


[‘ A company of friends one good 

story prompts another. Just now, 
in the congenial companionship of a 
recent number of Saturpay NIcuHt, I 
am inspired by Alan Moorehead’s 
fascinating account of “Operation 
Penguin” to tell of a remarkable 
avian “operation” I myself witnessed 
in Arizona. Of all the diverse natural 
phenomena this State offers, this left 
on my memory by far the deepest 
impression. Canyons of fabulous 
depth, towering cliffs and pinnacles 
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The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. , 
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That’s what you’ll say when you 
discover what SANI-FLusH can do 
for you. Just think—it removes 
from your toilet bowl by chemical 
action germ-infested stains and in- 
visible film—it disinfects—it makes 
certain that toilet bowl odors dis- 
appear. Remember—a clean toilet 
bowl can have no odor. 
SANI-FLUSH saves messy.scrub- 
bing—is effective in hard and soft 
water—safe in septic tanks. Sold 
everywhere. Two handy sizes. 
Made in Canada. Distributed ay 
Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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stained in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, league upon league of the floral 
bounty of the desert—of acacia, 
mesquite and cactus—these were to 
me almost trivial compared with the 
marvellous sight I am about to des- 
cribe. 

Of the varied native fauna of the 
Arizona desert the mourning dove is 


“the most conspicuous by reason of its 


vast numbers. It is the western 
variety of the species that spends its 
summers in Southern Ontario. This is 
the bird which rudely awakens us in 
the early morning with its sad 
laments and during the day startles 
us by shooting up from the highway 
before our motor car. Only an expert 
can tell the physical difference be- 
tween the eastern and western forms. 
But the outstanding difference is ob- 
vious even to a greenhorn: the west- 
ern dove is gregarious, not in its 
nesting, but in its social habits. Both 
varieties nest in solitary single pairs, 
not in colonies. 

In early autumn our doves bid 
Ontario farewell and hie away to 
some sunny southland—to Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama—and possibly a few 
strays find their way over the moun- 
tains into Arizona. At any rate, in 
winter the adult desert doves gather 
in enormous companies for protec- 
tion at night. They congregate in the 
vast natural thickets of mesquite and 
palo verde, in the dense coppices of 
exotic tamarisk and oleander, or even 
in groves of date palms, olives and 
citrus fruits. 

But there are two races of birds 
that take part in the “operation”, 
just as there are two on Phillip Is- 
land off the coast of Australia— 
penguins and gulls. The second in this 
case is the quail. This is not the Bob- 
white of southwestern Ontario, but the 
somewhat larger and more pictur- 
esque bird, Gambel’s, or the California 
quail. No one who has ever seen it in 
its native haunts can ever forget its 
distinctive marks, particularly its 
intriguing scimitar-like topknot. Like 
the dove this species, too, in populous 
colonies seeks shelter each night in 
dense clumps of wild or planted 
shrubs and trees, each morning 
scattering over the desert to forage 
for its living among the creosote 
bushes, rabbit brush and cacti. 

During the day we leave both 
breeds of birds to their own devices. 
It is their homing at sundown— 
“Operation Dove-Quail’—that inter- 
ests us. 


T WAS in the evening of January 22 
last that I saw it. Without doubt, 
the character of the spot where we 
stood accounted to a unique degree 
for the tremendous magnitude of the 
“operation” and intensified its pecul- 
iar impressiveness. The place being 
a veritable metropolis of doves and 
quail at once guaranteed the numbers 
required to make an extraordinary 
spectacle and supplied the perfect 
theatre from which to view it. 

This favored place lies about 
twenty miles northwest of Phoenix. 
It is the only eminence of ground in 
this nart of the flat Salt River Valley 
worthy of being called a hill. Too 
high to be watered by the irrigation 
canals fed by the Roosevelt Dam, it 
was designed by nature to remain for- 
ever arid and barren. But its owner 
changed all that. Deep down he found 
copious streams of underground 
water. This he brought to the surface 
by artesian wells and led it by ditch 
and pipe to all parts of his property. 
Under its magic. the hill was trans- 
figured. Its flanks became clad with 
orderly groves of olives and of the 
several kinds of citrus trees. Its 
broad summit acquired a crown of 
various greens made up of the 
thickly massed foliage of exotic 
trees and shrubs, notably the West 
Indian carib and the Mediterranean 
oleander and pomegranate. 

But the west side of the eminence 
was left unplanted. Indeed, it was 
sheared off perpendicularly, a_re- 
taining wall was built against it, and 
a level platform of lawn spread 
along the edge. This space flanked on 


either side by spire-like cypress trees 
makes an ideal lookout, not unlike 
that which graces many a mountain 
villa in Italy. In front from north to 
south stretches a panorama of typical 
desert dotted as far as the eye can 
see with creosote bushes and giant 
saguaro cactus. To the west—directly 
in front—lies the range of the tawny 
White Tank mountains, perhaps 
fifteen miles away. 

Such was the stage with the scen- 
ery in place on that evening in late 
January. The sun was due to set at 
five minutes to six. We were in our 
place by five-thirty. All about us 
there was absolute peace. Not a 
creature moved nor uttered a sound, 
as if all living things were awed by 
the just-forming colors of the sunset. 
Thus it was for five minutes. Then 
of a sudden the quiet was broken by 
the shrill whistle of wings. We turn- 
ed sharply to our right. From the 
north—from the direction of the 
famous Luke Flying Field—came a 
long file of mourning doves which 
in a minute flew over us straight into 
the oleanders behind us. Then ensued 
a disgraceful, noisy squabble among 
these peaceful creatures as each 
fought with the other for a preferred 
resting place for the night. Scarcely 
was this unseemly scene over when 
more files of the returning birds ap- 
peared. Now they were coming from 
every quarter. From as far away as 
vision could reach they were home- 
ward bound, long lines of them like 


living radii all directed towards the 
se 


centre of the circle where we stood. 
One line in particular we could see 
in the dim southwest coming from a 
gap between mountain ranges, the 
very pass through which we knew 
the Gila River wound its way to- 
wards the Gulf of California. As 
each file reached its refuge its mem- 
bers repeated the same clamorous 
struggle for advantage. In ten min- 
utes—almost to the second—it was all 
over. Peace reigned again. Wonder- 
ing if there was any room left in the 
thickets, we turned to go. 

“Wait a while,” said our friends. 
“Wait till the moment of sunset.” 

Just as the sun went below the 
clear-cut line of the horizon we saw 
in the twilight little flashes of move- 
ment among the creosote bushes. 
Living things were stirring, but 
whether bird or beast, we could not 
say. For a time we stared with 
straining vision through our binocu- 
lars. Nothing was distinct; all we 
could perceive was a few moving 
blurs gradually becoming more de- 
fined. Then in a flash our minds 
saw what our eyes saw: the quails 
were walking home. Yes, walking 
home! The very thought that birds 
of the air, endowed by their creator 
with the gift of swiftness, should 
prefer this leisurely means of loco- 
motion seemed like a rebuke to our 
human impatience and craving for 
speed. 

Slowly, and almost nonchalantly, 
the little creatures were trudging in 
from every direction. They did not 


advance in defined files as did the 
doves, yet in general their courses 
were all directed like radii straight 
to the one centre. When a score or 
so came close to the foot of the wall 
they fanned out into a line parallel to 
it, and then with a sudden concerted 
lift of wings they sped over our heads 
to the compact growth behind and 
there, like the doves before them, 
fought riotously for their roosts in a 
shelter where it seemed that no space 
for even another feather was left. But 
yet this scene was repeated again and 
again by flock after flock for fully ten 
minutes. Then as if on the stroke of a 
clock, all was quiet once more. The 
inhabitants of the city of birds had all 
come home and now that light of the 
city had gone out behind the moun- 
tains, they were ready for rest. 

Silently we withdrew. Wonder sub- 
dued words. We all knew we had 
just had the rare privilege of witness- 
ing a marvel. We had seen nature 
at work on her own grand scale in one 
of her moods of great precision, a 
mood that may be only a phase of 
her creative power itself. On a stu- 
pendous material stage she had per- 
fectly synchronized such immaterial 
things as the subtlest gradations of 
light and the essential vital impul- 
ses of myriads upon myriads of living 
creatures. The consummate exact- 
ness of the timing seemed to blend the 
animate and inanimate into a single 
unity. Surely the powers. that 
wrought this effect were not many, 
but One! 
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“Return to Potsdam’ 
Needed in Germany 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


It is to be hoped that a “return 
to Potsdam” will be urged when 
the Foreign Ministers meet again 
in October, says Mr. Marston. 
Despite its faults, the Potsdam 
Agreement at least provided a 
working arrangement on which 
the German problem could be 
tackled. 

However we may disapprove 
of Soviet methods, we have to 
admit that they achieve solid re- 
sults. Lack of a definite policy 
in Germany's western zones 
gives the administrators no clear 
course to follow, and does not 
enable them to encourage an 
economic policy which would 
bring this semi-feudal country in 
line with current practice. 


London. 
T IS assumed that the Foreign 
Ministers will confer again in 


October in a final attempt to resolve 
the German deadlock, and for polit- 
ical peace and economic stability it 
is to be profoundly hoped that they 
will succeed. 

There were glimmerings of hope 
in the discussions in July, but as yet 
no common ground for agreement cn 


Germany’s economic future. Plans 
for the merging of the Western 
zones, with the professed idea of 


making a move towards the unifica- 
tion of Germany envisaged in the 
Potsdam Agreement have _— since 
taken definite shape. At the time of 
writing, however, the British Cab- 
inet is reconsidering the matter. 

If this plan goes through it will 
finally bar the road to further pro- 


gress, for the hint of Four Power 
agreement will remain unrealized. 
If the Anglo-U.S. zone becomes a 


fact, Germany will be split into two 
parts, one part incorporated in 
Western, the other in Eastern Eur- 
ope; and the two parts will inevit- 
ably be in conflict. The Potsdam 
Agreement, covering denazification, 
unification of a purged state, and 
reparations due from that state to 
the countries which it ravaged, will 
have collapsed. 

There are faults to be found with 
Potsdam; they have been found, and 
perhaps exaggerated. But it does at 
least provide a working basis on 
which ‘the German problem” can be 
tackled. And one cause for hope in 
the July discussions was the demand 
on both sides for “a return to Pots 
dam.” It is to be hoped that another 
effort will be made to reach agree. 
ment on that basis before any deci- 
sion is made which rules out agree- 
ment altogether. 


Faults Shared 


The accusations on both sides of 
non-fulfilment of the terms are well 
known and do not need repeating. 
Dispassionately, one must admit 
that there have been faults on both 
sides, but, even if one side were com 
pletely in the right, independent ac- 
tion would not necessarily be justi- 
fied. It might be a disadvantage to 
all parties except the Allies’ im 
placable enemies in Germany; and 
it might do grievous harm to the 
economy of Europe. 

There is, it is true, well developed 
industry in the Eastern zone and 
more agriculture in the Western 
than recent publicity on the food 
shortages have led many people to 
believe--in fact, agriculture is fairly 
evenly spread. 

But Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe have become largely depend- 
ent on the great industrial area of 
the Ruhr, whereas Belgium, France, 
Britain, and the United States, are 
all interested in supplying machin- 
ery and manufactured goods tu the 


West; while Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe are the Continent’s 
granary and do not need the whole 
East-German output. East-West 
trade would, of course, be possible in 
theory but with Potsdam broken 
down it would be an unknown quan- 
tity. 

Incorporation of the Ruhr into a 
Western bloc on this basis would be 
a source of embarrassment as soon 
as German heavy industry was on 
its feet again. The West would suf- 
fer far more than the East, for sur- 
plus capacity is a heavy burden in 
depression, and, on the other side, 
there are huge possibilities of de- 
veloping the East - German - Polish- 
Czechoslovakian industrial belt into 
a new focal area of Europe. 

Politically the Western zone would 
be faced with equal difficulties. Its 
formation would be regarded by the 
Germans of whatever zone as a 
move to disintegrate their country; 
and, however little consideration one 
may have for their national self- 
esteem, the need for a cooperative 
attitude at some stage is obvious, 
unless it is intended to administer 
Germany indefinitely from the out- 
side, without ever attempting to in- 
corporate a purged country in the 
European system. 

The slow progress of the purge 
would reinforce the questioning of 
the politically-awakened in_ the 
Western zone and would be a strong 
weapon of propaganda from the 
East. Denazification has been car- 
ried to some lengths, but it has not 
gone deep—the sudden decision not 
to take over the huge Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke combine has undoubted- 
ly made a bad impression on those 
who hoped that Nazism was to be 
dug out by the roots. 


However we in the West may dis- 
approve of Soviet methods we have 
to admit that, on the facts of the 
matter, they have achieved solid re- 
sults. There is not in the Soviet zone 
(so it is reliably reported—the writ- 
er’s personal knowledge is limited to 
the British zone) that purposeless 
lethargy which is the most depress- 
ing feature of the West. The con- 
scientiousness of some of the West- 
ern administrators is notable, but 
they are helpless in the face of a 
policy—or lack of one—which gives 
them no clear directive to break 
away from the sordid past and en- 
courage the people to develop their 
own brighter future. 


Argument of Weakness 


This lethargy is one reason for the 
demand from the Western zones that 
more primary produce should be re- 
leased from the East, and that the 
reparation program should not be 
pushed ahead too fast. This is the 
argument of weakness. The British, 
U.S. and French administrations can 
make a stronger case without the 
implied admission that they have 
been unable to get their zones work- 
ing well enough to make Potsdam a 
reality. 

Their bargaining power will be 
immensely strengthened if they 
carry the purge to its logical conclu- 
sion, help the German democrats to 
use the vitality which they have al- 
ready shown is latent and encourage 
an economic policy which will bring 
this semi-feudal country into line 
with current practice. 

On such a basis there would be no 
need for severance — for the Rus- 
sians have already modified their 
objections to German industrial re- 
vival. And, on such a basis, the £50 
million a year which Mr. Byrnes 
says the Germans are costing the 
U.S. taxpayer and £80 million which 
Mr. Bevin quotes as the British tax- 
payers’ burden, can be gradually 
scaled down—by making the country 
a going concern, without the danger 
that it will direct its new-found 
energy towards aggression. 


Canadian Wheat Saves 
Starving Millions 


By LIAM ANTHONY O'LEARY 


Canadian wheat is carried down 
to the coast and stored in eleva- 
tors. Then the wheat is loaded 
on ships destined for England. 
This article, written shortly after 
Britain's decision to ration bread, 
follows the ship's course from 
Vancouver through the Strait of 
Magellan and north into the 
Atlantic Ocean. The ship's des- 
tination is changed to Gibraltar 
and from there to points un- 
known. The British may be de- 
prived of their Canadian wheat, 
but they know that they are sav- 
ing millions of lives by sharing it. 


Gibraltar. 


TRETCHING like a great golden 
KJ sea over millions of square acres, 
are the wheat belts of the prairie pro- 
vinces of Canada at the time of the 
harvest. teaped and threshed by 
power machinery, the fat grain is 
carried down to the sea, and stored in 
elevators to await sea shipment to 
Britain. 

At Vancouver the grain dock is 
silent, a contrast to the rattle and roar 
that issues from other sections of the 
port. Pouring down the fluted con- 
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crete elevators, the grain slips under 
its own weight into pipes that convey 
it to the hold of the ship. The vessel 
lies under a spreading cloud of yellow 
grain dust, with hatches only slightly 
uncovered and ready to be sealed in 
the event of a sudden rain. At inter- 
vals the flow is stopped, and trimmers 
clamber down into the hold to adjust 
the grain down to a safe level. 

Laws concerning the carriage of 
grain are more severe, even than 
those governing the carriage of pet- 
rol, for grain is a dangerous cargo. 
Extraordinary precautions are taken 
to prevent the grain shifting and thus 
capsizing the ship, and an additional 
danger is that of water reaching the 
cargo in quantities sufficient to burst 
the vessel asunder by the pressure of 
the swelling grain. 

The Blue Peter flag at the foremast 
announces to all that the vessel is 
about to sail, and firemen patiently 
adjust the fires under the three great 
boilers, bringing the steam pressure 
up to full capacity. A prolonged blast 
on the siren, and an adjustment of 
flags, indicates that the pilot is 
aboard, and that the ship will shortly 
straddle her four hundred feet of 
length acrcss the fairway. 

Clear of the wharf and the ropes 
aboard aft, the vessel can safely 
manoeuvre under her own power. 
With various helm and engine move- 
ments she makes her way out through 
the narrow, rock-bound channels. 

In the broad waters of the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, the pilot is dropped, 
his little motor dory dances clear. 

Day by day the peaks of the Pacific 
seaboard Overshadow the ship; and 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Britain Tackles Housing With 
Aluminum Prefabrications 














In various parts of Britain, aluminum is being used for prefabricated 
bungalows. These come in four units which, when erected, contain, two 
bedrooms, a living room, kitchen, bathroom and hall. Some have gas 
cookers and refrigerators, while others will be all-electric. Above, 
the first of the four sections is driven up to a prepared foundation, 
and the unit is then lowered to a runway, pushed forward on rollers, 
and manoeuvered into position. Below, the kitchen is pushed into place. 




















Prospective tenants at Worsley, Lancs., inspect a new bungalow which 
was erected in an hour—if it's a rush job, it can be done in 45 minutes. 




















At Luton, Beds., a housewife examines the up-to-date kitchen equipment. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


abreast of San Francisco the faint 
outline of the Golden Gate bridge is 
seen, showing through the land haze. 
Leaving the land, the ship steers out 
to give the rocks and shoals of the 
Chilean Coast a wide berth. She is 
alone and out of touch with the world, 
until the signal station at Punta 
Arenas transmits to London the news 
of her passing; news which is pub- 
lished next day in the shipping pa- 
pers. 

The Strait of Magellan with its 
swift tidal rip forms no problem to a 
modern steamer, unlike the sailing 
vessels of old, whcse masters in- 
variably preferred to chance the 
fierce winds of Cape Horn. Up the 
eastern coast of South America the 
vessel sets a course for Jamaica. The 
engines have been running day and 
night, non-stop for five weeks, and 
coal bunkers are getting low. 

A brief few hours in the tropical 
paradise of Port Royal, through the 
splendor of the sun, and the color of 
the flowers, which mean a lot to sea- 
tired senses. 

The course is set to make a passage 
through the storms and fogs of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The crew are happy, 
for no land masses lie between the 
ship and home, and even the rising 
winds are welcomed. 

Once more the ship is isolated, and 
the world forgets her existence. Bor- 
ing days and nights; some of the crew 
develop that disease peculiar to home- 
ward-bound ships. Known as _ the 
“Channel Fevers” it is characterized 


by little outbursts of singing and 
dancing. 

Each day the wireless operator 
listens to the schedules from the 
Rugby station, a medley of pipes and 
roars over the air. Through that 
awful cacaphony a signal] stands clear. 
The ship’s identification letters! The 
world has remembered the ship and 
her nine thousand tons of grain. 
The message reads: ‘“. .. Cancel pre- 
vious instructions and proceed to Gib- 
raltar for orders. .,. Acknowledge.” 


Diversion to the Rock 


Newspapers in Britain announce 
the report of food agreement, where- 
by the diversion of wheat destined for 
Britain is made, and an official of the 
Ministry of Food passes the memo to 
the Ministry of Transport. 

The rock fortress, looming large in 
the night, flashes a signal ordering 
the ship to close the harbor. A boat 
brings out the new orders and a chart 
of the area through which the ship 
must pass. 

Through the calm waters of the 
Mediterranean the ship steams, her 
disappointed crew gazing regretfully 
at the trail that takes them away 
from home. 

Nine thousand tons of wheat multi- 
plied many times diverted from Bri- 
tain’s stocks. British ships and sea- 
men turning away from home, while 
the smaller loaf is established. Sailors 
grumble. .. . but they know only too 
well, that their ship and its precious 
cargo is a matter of life and death 
for millions of innocent people. 
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Upper Canada Mines Now Holds 
12,000 Feet Along Ore Zones 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


eee in geist of the Brock and 
- East Ward properties has added 
greatly to the potentialities of Upper 
Canada Mines, eastern Kirkland 
Lake gold producer, and the merger 
now has a lineal length on the ore 
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zone of approximately 12,000 feet 
and an overall acreage of 1,307, with 
the 600-foot working shaft, diamond 
drilling and underground workings 
on Brock, as well as the diamond 
drilling on East Ward, all stated to 
be related to Upper Canada’s No 2 
shaft “L” structure. Since com- 
mencement of production nearly 
eight years ago Upper Canada has 
had to the end of April, output of 
over $8,000,000 and distributed divi- 
dends to shareholders of approxi- 
mately $1,645,000. The annual report 
recently issued shows a better posi- 
tion than in the previous 12 months 
with production up over $50,000, net 
profit slightly higher and working 
capital up over $68,000. 


Most of the development has, and 
is being done, in the No. 2 shaft area, 
which was completed to the 1,250-foot 
level last August, and all lev- 
els have made ore, although the lat- 
eral extent of ore on all levels is 
not known as yet. An expanded pro- 
gram of lateral development fol- 
lowed completion of the shaft and R. 
J. Henry, general manager, reports 
that the four new levels from 875 to 
1,250 inclusive, were partially opened 
up with very encouraging results. 
The three levels from the 500 to 750 
inclusive, were extended westward, 
and ore was developed in an area 
not previously known to be produc- 
tive. The drives from the No. 1 shaft 
on the 1,000 and 1,750-foot levels to- 
wards the No. 2 shaft are making 
progress and lateral drilling 1,250 
feet east of the No. 2 shaft location 
on the 1,750-foot horizon has inter- 
sected commercial valties which of- 
ficials anticipate are likely to be 
important. As a consequence of the 
proving of the No. 2 zone to this 
depth it is expected the No. 2 shaft 
will be deepened to a depth of 1,750 
feet and lower as expeditiously as 
possible. 


Upper Canada in the year ended 
April 30, 1946, treated 87,591 tons of 
ore for a production of $1,055,149, or 
$12.05 per ton as against 80,731 tons 
and $993,197, or $12.30 a ton in the 
preceding 12 months. The net profit 
was $172,865 as compared with $163,- 
091 in the previous fiscal year. The 
acquisition of the Brock and East 
Ward properties has changed the }s- 
sued share position from 2,963,009 to 


3,274,827 shares, the capital having 
been increased during the year to 
3,500,000 shares. Net working cap- 
ital at the end of the year was $573,- 
520, as against $505,257 at the close 
of the previous period. 


Sinking of a new five-compartment 
shaft at the Quemont Mining Corpor- 
ation property, in Rouyn township, 
Quebec, adjoining Noranda Mines 
on the north, is expected to com- 
mence in about three months with a 
temporary plant. Foundations for 
permanent buildings and plant will 


be completed this year, if possible, 


and erection of permanent buildings 
will follow in 1947. The parent com- 
pany, Mining Corporation of Canada, 
reports that three drills are operat- 
ing three shifts on the 200 and 900- 
foot levels. Since ice conditions 
forced the drills off Osisko Lake, sur- 
face drilling has been on a greatly re. 
duced scale. Drilling fom the 900- 
foot horizon has been largely of an 
exploratory nature. Work recently 
has been concentrated in the vicinity 
of a sulphide body encountered early 
in the year along the 913 drive. Drill- 
ing has indicated good copper and 
gold content at one horizon just be- 
low the level. 


Due to the non-delivery of some 
equipment because of- strikes the 
sinking of an inside shaft at Senator- 
Rouyn Limited, in Rouyn township, 
Quebec, will be delayed a few 
months. It was expected a start 
would be made this month on the 
shaft which will open up a number 
of levels below the 1,875-foot hor- 
izon. While there has been no defi- 
nite word as to how big the sinking 
program will be, tentative plans call 
for it to go another 1,000 or 1,500 
feet. As the ore position on the new- 
est levels is in good shape the delay 
is not expected to be of much conse- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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has a payroll to meet every Friday... 











The firm you work for may operate a large plant, 
with costly machinery, and still need ready cash. 
That’s because months often pass before its products 


are finished, and sold, and paid for. Meanwhile, it 
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machines running, goods flowing. This bank credit may be used to meet 


continuing expenses while goods are being processed; to build up stocks 


of raw materials; to purchase component parts. As finished goods reach 


the market and payment is received, the loan is repaid. 


Enterprising farmers, fishermen, merchants—all make similar use ot 
bank credit to meet their short-term financial needs. Thus your bank helps 


Canadians maintain steady operations—to take advantage of market oppor- 


tunities both at home and abroad—to grow. And this, in turn means more 
work, more goods, a higher standard of living for you and for every Canadian. 
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GOLD & DROSS 





It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


E. Y., Preston, Ont.—By National 
McLarty, I presume you mean 
NATIONAL MALARTIC GOLD 
MINES. If so, this company owns an 
inactive gold prospect in Fourniere 
and Malartic townships, Quebec. One 
group adjoins Malartic Gold Fields 
on the northwest with the other 
adjoining north of East Malartic and 
Sladen. A _ substantial ore tonnage 
has been indicated on the latter group 
and it shapes up as a low grade mine. 
The war prevented further progress 
on the property, but results to date 
are now being studied, also the labor 
and housing situation with a view to 
reopening and the laying out of plans. 
Finances for development were pro- 
vided by Noranda, Hollinger and 
Quebec Mining Corporation, with the 
latter having direction of the opera- 
tion. The agreement with the above 
mentioned companies provides for a 
reorganization whereby shareholders 
of National Malartic will receive one 
share of new stock for each two 
presently held. 

A. M. B., Holloway, Ont. — As 
FLICKA RED LAKE MINES is in 
the early prospect stage its specula- 
tive possibilities are still to be deter- 
mined. The property consists of 16 
claims at Fry Lake, lying in the 
area between Red Lake and the 
Pickle Crow section, Northwestern 
Ontario. Three parallel veins were 
located in surface work. A length 
of 97 feet has been exposed, carrying 
continuous values on widths of 15 
to 63 inches, ranging from $2.45 to 
$16.45 at $35 gold. Numerous com- 
mercial channel samples are re- 
ported from this vein. Earlier in 


the year the company reported dia- 
mond drilling was planned with first 
exploration to cut all veins, to be fol- 
lowed by closer drilling of veins Nos. 
1 and 2. Finances were reported for 
exploration purposes. 

A. M. G., Toronto, Ont.—Yes, LAP- 
ASKA MINES, adjoining to the east 
of Louvicourt Goldfields property, in 
Louvicourt township, Quebec, still 
must be considered a “speculative 
proposition’, but some excellent val- 
ues are being obtained in diamond 
drilling in the central zone. It ap- 
pears that this zone consists of a 
series of flat lying lenses limited in 
north-south width but, elongated in 
the east-west direction, the whole 
lying within a diorite dike. Core 
lengths have given widths up to 45 
feet and the zone now has been ex- 
tended to 500 feet in length along the 
strike. Recent drilling is about 6,000 
feet west of where the cross-sectional 
exploration was done. From this 
point 2,000 feet to the west boundary 
has been tested with encouraging 
results. 

P. S. D., London, Ont.—ONTARIO 
TOBACCO PLANTATIONS LTD. re- 
ports a tobacco crop of $126,657 for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, 
with net loss for the period of $8,909. 
Deficit on March 31 was increased 
from $259.44 to $4,426.59. J. F. Mac- 
Kay, president, says that although 
the minimum price per pound re- 
ceived during the past year was high- 
er than for several years the amount 
received per acre was the lowest for 
several years, the yield per acre hav- 
ing been so low. Due to the difficulty 
of securing sharemen, the company 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Is Decline 


regarded as forward. 


the pattern. 


By HARUSPEX 


THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR NEW YORK MARKET TREND: With 
post-war recovery now under way, the New York one to two-year market 
trend that dominates Canadian stock prices, while subject to occasional 
intermediate interruption, such as that witnessed since February, is 


THE SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the market is to be classed as 
downward from the May-June high points of 212.50 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, 68.31 on the rail average. 


August is normally a month characterized by market strength. 
Even in years designated as decidedly on the bear side, this tendency 
has been noted. The reason behind such a pattern is probably recog- 
nition by the market of the approaching yearly upturn in trade and 
the usual discounting of one or more months of such upturn. Accord- 
ingly, the stock market is just now entering an interval when, at least, 
the seasonal pull should be in an upward direction. Adjournment of 
the American Congress should likewise be considered as falling on the 
constructive side of the ledger since the uncertainties as to what the 
legislators will do and how such enactments will affect business can 
be laid at rest. Under the circumstances, the averages may be said 
to now have the best chance of recent months of displaying any upward 
trend that may be inherent in them. 


As previously stated, the action of the market since early February, 
when viewed in broad perspective, gives us the impression that an 
interval of accumulation in stocks is under way. Such a formation has 
been frequently witnessed as a pause or interlude in the course of a 
broad advance. It serves to permit various stock groups to readjust 
to such changes in their individual outlooks as may have taken place 
during the preceding months of market advance, and it also eliminates 
weak holdings of stocks before the next phase of advance gets under 
way. Factors that would seem to support advance over the last half 
are the anticipated rising trend of earnings and the plethora of credit. 
So long as the railroad and industrial averages, therefore, can hold 
above their lows of the past six months, there would seem strong 
reasons for expecting an eventual upward spurt of sizable dimensions. 
Only the decisive breaking of such lows on volume, as would be disclosed 
by closes in both averages at or below 59.40 and 185.01, would upset 
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was not in a position to operate all 
the farms. For the current year the 
planned acreage of the company is 25 
per cent greater than last year. 

H. H. K., Montreal, Que.—A dia- 
mond drilling program has been pro- 
ceeding for two or three months on 
the property of PORT COLDWELL 
MINES & METALS in Eastern On- 
tario to determine the size and grade 
of the deposit. The company investi- 
gated the question of milling and the 
economic features of the nepheline 
industry and decided it would be 
necessary to go into it on a large 
scale, if possible. Hence, the present 
further exploration by drilling to 
prove whether or not a 300 or 400 
tons mill would be warranted. Some 
of the mill equipment is already on 
the ground but directors desire more 
definite information before commit- 
ting themselves to the large expen- 
diture that would be necessitated. 

W. B. M., Marathon, Ont.—A couple 
of years ago NEWBEC MINES com- 
menced distribution of its assets 
which consisted of blocks of shares 
in Norbec Copper Mines and Lartic 
Mines. The transfer agent is the 
Chartered Trust and Executor Com- 
pany, Toronto, and the holdings are 
being distributed on the basis of one 
Norbec for each 10 Newbec and two 
shares Lartic for each 23 shares 
Newbec held. The Norbec copper- 
gold prospect in Dufresnoy township, 
Quebec, was acquired from Newbec, 
Lake Dufault Mines, Beattie Gold 
Mines, Ventures and others, and com- 
prises 1,600 acres. A shaft has been 
sunk to 250 feet and a winze to 375 
feet with development at several lev- 
els. Drilling was carried out by Nor- 
anda but the results were not favor- 
able. Lartic is also inactive. 

P. J. F., Brockville, Ont. — The 
WATERLOO MFG. CO., LTD., has 
reported net earnings for 1945 of 
$87,583. In 1944 profits were $92,456, 
equal to $2.24 per common share. 
Operating profits in 1945 were $189,- 
076 as compared with $219,000 for 
the previous year. A. T. Thom, pres- 
ident, reports war orders have been 
completed, and a new company, the 
Construction Machinery Company of 


Canada, has been incorporated, for 
e 
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the purpose of organizing the sale 
and distribution of products. The 
quotas for farm implements have 
been increased over the previous 
year, but delays in obtaining mater- 
ials have effected production, he 
states. 

A. Y. J., Toronto, Ont.—The upturn 
in the price of YELLOWKNIFE 
GOLD shares undoubtedly indicated 
the belief of speculators that B.E.A.R. 
would relinquish the 30 cent options 
held for some years on large blocks 
of the stock, as a consequence of the 
legal action. A proposal that 
B.E.A.R. absorb its subsidiary Yel- 
lewknife Gold on the basis of one 
B.E.A.R. for two Yellowknife shares 
was abandoned early in 1945. In June 
Chief Justice McRuer dismissed a mo- 
tion made by counsel for J. J. Gray 
to enforce an agreement by which 
B.E.A.R. was to return to Yellowknife 
Gold 700,000 shares of the latter com- 
pany purchased some time ago under 
an option agreement between the two 
companies in 1936. Evidently direc- 
tors of B.E.A.R. consider the agree- 
ment is unfair and are willing to have 
the courts decide the issue. At the 
same time Justice McRuer granted 
another part of the motion, namely, 
an injunction restraining B.E.A.R. 


from dealing in any manner with the 
stock until the matters at issue are 
decided. The B.E.A.R. operations now 
appear likely to become active, the 
directors having appointed N.H.C. 
Fraser, of Frobisher, as manager, and 
are reported planning to initiate a 
new campaign on several of the 
properties owned and controlled. 

B. V. J., Guelph, Ont. — Ownership 
of RIVERSIDE SILK MILLS LTD., of 
Galt, has changed hands and a new 
board of directors has been installed 
with Leslie A. Dunbar as president. 
The McCormick family, holding con- 
trol of the company, have, with the 
exception of D. W. McCormick, dis- 
posed of their interests. Hamilton J. 
Stewart, K.C., Toronto, is vice-presi- 
dent, and Carl M. Dare of Kitchener 
is the new treasurer. 

F. M., Montreal, Que.—The recently 
announced intention of BROWN 
BOUSQUET MINES is to proceed 
with clearing of the surface on the 
property in Bousquet township, Que- 
bec, and choose, if necessary, the site 
for a shaft. This will also facilitate 
the examination of the zone which 
has been traced by diamond drilling 
over a distance of 800 feet. Hole No. 
26 gave gold values of $38.50 a ton 
over five feet and $15.01 over 2% ft. 





question. 


The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: — (1) 
What to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). 
Appraiser — a study of Canadian stock habits — answers the first 


All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
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advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the 
other hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more 
than twice or three times as great. 

The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are. ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
shown as: 

GROUP “‘A’’—Investment Stocks 1. FAVORABLB 
GROUP ‘“‘B’’—Speculative Investments 2. NEUTRAL or 
GROUP ‘“‘C’’—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE 

A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due 
regard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of 
the Averages. 

The investment Index is the yield of any stock expressed as a per- 
centage of the average yield of all stocks, thus showing at a glance 
the relative investment value placed on it by the ‘‘bloodless verdict 
of the market-place.’’ 


NATIONAL BREWERIES, LTD. 











PRICE 31 July 1946 — $50.50 Averages Nil. Breweries 
YIELD _ 3.9% 
INVESTMENT INDEX — 97 Last 12 months Up 32.9°. Up 25.5°. 
GROUP ~ “_ Last 1 month Down 3.8% Down 2.9°/o 
FACTORS — Neutral 1942 low—1946 high Up 160.0% Up 141.8% 
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NATIONAL BREWERIES 


A typical example of the Group “A” 
or investment type of stock. 
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Vertical lines represent monthly price 
range of National Breweries; dotted line 
shows the trend of the Industrial Averages. 








SUMMARY—tThe task of appraising the value and habits of common 
stocks would be much simpler if they would all conform to pattern 
in a manner similar to National Breweries. 


In the preface to each of these analyses it is stated, as above, that 
all active and well-distributed stocks advance with the Averages, but 
that the investment type does not move as fast as the Averages. 
Reference to the figures and chart above readily confirms these facts 
about National Breweries. In addition, its long consistent dividend 
record has established its worth as an investment in the eyes of the 
public, as can be seen from its Investment Index of 97. It is, in other 
words, a very typical investment stock with a Neutral rating. 

There is nothing to indicate any near term change in the habits or 
rating of National Breweries. 
by Insurance Companies in Canada. 


It is considered eligible for investment 
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A contract for several thousand feet 
of deep diamond drilling is being ar- 
ranged by Halden Red Lake Mines. 
Shallow drilling which has been pro- 
ceeding on the property adjoining 
Madsen, has intersected four zones 
ranging up to 15 feet in width... . 
Two drills are currently operating at 
MILES RED LAKE, in the west part 
of the area. An assay of $114.10 has 
just been reported for a core length 
of three feet in the newly-found car- 
bonate zone about a mile south of the 
main showing. The company plans a 
shaft to an initial depth of 500 feet 
and surface drilling is also to be con- 
tinued this summer. 

C. H. P., Hamilton, Ont.—I would 
suggest the forwarding of your re- 
ceipt for Mylamaque stock to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of Canada, 
70 Richmond St. West, Toronto, and 
they will advise you as to the neces- 
sary procedure to secure your shares 
in MYLAMAQUE MINES LIMITED. 
Brewis & White, local brokers, are 
the financial sponsors of the company. 
Diamond drilling is proceeding at the 
property and a good hole was reported 
last month. Details of the drilling will 
not be released until at least four 
holes have been completed but, first 
results are regarded as possibly indic- 
ting a major break of large tonnage 
possibilities. The company’s financial 
position is satisfactory. Current as- 
sets at the beginning of the year to- 
talled close to $90,000 plus invest- 
ments in the Jacknife and Clicker 
properties, at book value of $42,000. 

W.M.F., Peterborough, Ont.—Sales 
of NATIONAL HOSIERY MILLS 
LTD, are estimated at $1,800,000 for 
1946, an increase of 22 per cent over 
$1,475,493 for 1945, E. B. Eastburn, 
president, reports. Earnings for the 
period Jan. 1 to May 25, 1946, totalled 
$92,822, equal on the new capitaliza- 
tion to $1.13 a share on the class “A” 
preference stock, and $1.78, after pro- 
vision for dividends, on the class “B.” 
The balance sheet at May 25 lists cur- 
rent assets at $765,144 and liabilities 
at $380,458, leaving a net working 
capital of $384,686. A change in capi- 
tal structure was approved by stock- 
holders at a meeting in June, when 
the calling of the preferred on Oct. 
1, 1946, and the sub-division of the 
issued common into 81,896 shares of 
class “A” and 40,993 shares of class 
“B,” no par value, was approved. 

E. V., Ottawa, Ont—GOLD ROCK 
MINING SYNDICATE was succeed- 
ed by GOLD ROCK MINES and I 
understand the latter company lost 
its property to Vaughan Mines, how- 
ever, no activity has been reported 
by this company for a number of 
years. 
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An Invitation to Investors 


Your investment programme should be carefully planned. 


The application of time tested principles for investment 
planning will go a long way towards offsetting the effect of 
unfavourable influences upon your invested capital. At the 
same time they will help you to obtain the maximum amount 
of income commensurate with security. 


If you are not sure that your present portfolio of securities 
is providing you with the required income and security, one 
of our experienced representatives will be glad to call and 
talk over your problems with you. Enquiries by mail will 
receive the same attention and care which is given to per- 
sonal conversations. 


We invite you to consult us about your investment problems. 


McLeop, Younc,WeIRS COMPANY ~ 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building 276 St. James Street West 
Toronte Montreal 
Telephone: Eigin 0163 Telephone: Merbeur 4261 


Offices a8 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and New York. 





Correspondents in London, England. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Should End Duplication of Reports 
by Provinces and the Dominion 


"By GEORGE GILBERT 


Under the existing system of 
divided jurisdiction in insurance 
between the Dominion and the 
Provinces, insurance companies 
doing a country-wide business 
under Dominion registry are re- 
quired to make returns not only 
to the Dominion but also to the 
Provinces. 

This results in much needless 
duplication and extra expense, 
and so has a direct bearing on 
the cost of insurance. Accord- 
ingly, in the interest of the insur- 
ing public no time should be lost 
in bringing to an end the multi- 
plicity of statements required by 
the Provinces from Dominion 
licensees. 


S THE premiums charged for 

44 insurance of any kind must be 
sufficient to cover not only the losses 
and claims but also the expenses of 
doing ‘business, it is apparent that 
any unnecessary outlay which the 
companies are required to make only 
further adds to the cost of insurance 
to the public. It has long been recog- 
- - -——@ 
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What could you Build 


with your Insurance? 


= a 


Your house which took years to pay 
for may be destroyed in a few minutes. 


Could you build more than half a house} 
with the insurance you carry at present! 
day values? t 
INCREASE YOUR INSURANCE IN + 
ACCORDANCE WITH COSTS OF TODAY | 


The CANADIAN FIR 
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COMPANY 


The CANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





IMPERIAL INSURANCE OFFICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Imperial 
Insurance Office has been granted by the 
Dominion Insurance Department, Certifi- 
cate of Registry No. C1063 authorizing it to 
transact in Canada the business of AIR- 
CRAFT INSURANCE in addition to the 
classes for which it is already registered. 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING. 
Managing Director 





UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company -has received Certifi- 


cate of Registry No. C.1061 authorizing it to 
transact in Canada EARTHQUAKE INSUR- 
ANCE, limited to the insurance of the same 


property as is insured under a policy of fire 
insurance of the company, in addition to the 
classes for which it is already registered. 

; ROBERT M. KENNEDY, 

| Manager for Canada 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby Gren that the Continental 
Casualty Company as been ranted by the 
Dominion Insurance Department, Certificate of 
Registry No. C1062 authorizing it to transact in 
Canada the business of AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 
sactucing insurance against loss of, or damage 
to, an aircraft by fire or transportation in ad- 
dition to the classes for which it is already 
registered. 


R. D. Bedolfe 





Canadian General Manager 


nized by those familiar with the ad- 
ministration of companies transacting 
a country-wide business that there is 
urgent need in the interest of econo- 
my of doing away with costly dupli- 
cation in the preparation of state- 
ments and filing of documents by 
Dominion registered companies with 
the Provincial governments as well as 
with the Dominion government. 

It may be recalled that the De- 
partment of Insurance, Ottawa, in 
its submission to the 1938 Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations reeommended that such dupli- 
cation be discontinued, and that if 
the Constitution imposes upon the 
Provinces the necessity of maintain- 
ing that duplication the Constitution 
should be changed. It was also sub- 
mitted that if the maximum saving 
was to be achieved the British North 
America Act should be amended “to 
place insurance in the same category 
as banking so as to bring the entire 
business within Dominion jurisdic- 
tion.” 


Bulk of Business 


There is no question that the great 
bulk of the insurance business in 
Canada is transacted by Dominion 
registered companies and only a small 
proportion by companies cperating 
under Provincial license and not 
under Dominion registry. Statistics in 
the latest detailed report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Ottawa, 
show that in 1944 the total premiums 
for all classes of insurance in Cana- 
da were $381,346,789, of which the 
companies operating under Dominion 
license received $365,550,559 and the 
companies operating under Provincial 
license, $15,796,260, or 4.14 per cent of 
the total. 

There is no question, either, that 
the solvency, deposit and other re- 
quirements with which companies 
operating under Dominion license 
must comply, together with the super- 
vision exercised by the Dominion 
Insurance Department, provide ample 
protection to the policyholders of such 
companies. Annual statements in 
great detail must be submitted to the 
Department, and these statements are 
examined yearly at the offices of the 
companies by its highly efficient 
examiners. British, United States and 
other foreign companies are required 
to deposit with the Dominion Govern- 
ment securities of an amount suf- 
ficient to cover their liabilities in 
Canada. 

This yearly examination is no per- 
functory affair. It involves the verifi- 
cation of the assets shown in the 
statement; the valuation of the con- 
tracts to ascertain the amount of 
liabilities; the examination of the con- 
tracts to see that the powers conferred 
by the licenses are not exceeded, 
which involves the filing of copies of 
all contracts; and the examination of 
the charters or other incorporating 
instruments to see that the corporate 
powers are not exceeded, which in- 
volves the filing of all incorporating 
documents with all amendments 
thereto. The statements of the com- 
panies as verified or corrected by the 
examiners are published in the De- 
partment’s detailed report, consisting 
of two volumes, one of over 950 pages 
covering fire and casualty companies 
and the other of over 450 pages cover- 
ing life companies and fraternal bene- 
fit societies, 


Policyholders’ Complaints 


Besides carrying out these statutory 
duties, there is a large volume of 
correspondence handled by the Do- 
minion Department in  connecticn 
with complaints made to it by policy- 
holders against the companies or their 
representatives. In all such cases, the 
Department’s stated practice is “to 
make it plain to both parties that its 
intervention is unofficial and for the 
purpose of making clear to each party 
the views of the other in a manner 
which perhaps could not be done by 
correspondence direct between the 


parties. In no case is there any inter- 
ference with process in the courts 
once action has been taken. While 
this function of the Department is 
extra-statutcry, there is probably no 
feature of the Department’s work 
that is more productive of good in 
avoiding expensive and disappointing 
litigation and in bringing about a 
better understanding on the part of 
dissatisfied policyholders of the nature 
of the insurance contract and the 
rights of other policyholders as well 
as their own.” 

Duplication by the Provinces of the 
foregoing functions has been summar- 
ized as follows: “1. In most of the 
Provinces all the Dominion licensees 
are required to obtain licenses from 
the Provinces, paying therefor initial 
and annual fees varying from $100 to 
over $300. 2. All the said companies 
are required to file documents, in- 
cluding a copy of the charter, financial 
statement and power-of-attcrney to 
a Provincial agent as a condition of 
licensing. 3. All the said companies 
are required to file financial state- 
ments with most of the Provinces 
and, in the case of the larger Prov- 
inces, these statements, in an ab- 
breviated form, are actually printed, 
although the statements are printed 
in complete detail in the Dominion 
Department’s reports.” 


Added Expense 


There can be no question that the 
preparation of statements for the 
various Provinces in addition to the 
statements for the Dominion imposes 
on Dominion registered companies a 
large amount of expense for clerical 
work for which there is no apparent 
need or justification and from which 
they should accordingly be relieved. 
As has been pointed out, in some 
cases the Provincial statements are cn 
a different basis from that of the 
Dominion statement, and, although an 


attempt is now being made by the 
Provinces to make their statements 
uniform, it is contended that the un- 
necessary work involved in preparing 
and filing these statements will not 
be materially lessened. 

While the Provinces are not inclined 
to relinquish any of the field of juris- 
diction in respect to the business of 
insurance they now occupy, there is 
no doubt that much of the foregoing 
duplication could be easily avoided 
without unduly disturbing the existing 
status. One way which has been 
pointed out is by following the lead 
of the Province of Nova Scotia which 
made an arrangement with the Do- 
minion in 1918. In that year Nova 
Scotia requested the cooperation of 
the Dominicn in the supervision of its 
Provincially incorporated companies. 


Small Extra Cost 


Under a Nova Scotia Act of 1918 no 
company, Provincial or other, is per- 
mitted to transact business in the 
Province unless it holds a license 
under the Dominion Act. The addition- 
al expense to the Dominion, it is 
noted, has been negligible, but the 
saving to the Province has been sub- 
stantial. 

According to the Statement of the 
Dominion Department of Insurance, 
the making of similar arrangements 
with all the Provinces of Canada 
would not involve an addition to the 
Dominion Department’s expense of 
more than 5 to 10 per cent of the 
present expenditure. The present 


Dominion expenditure for insurance 
supervision is stated as $100,064, while 
the total for the Provinces is put at 
$189,331. 


e * 
e e 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


I am planning to buy an annuity 
from an insurance company. I find 
that the “Mutual Life of Canada,” 
Waterloo, Ont., offers me the best con- 
tract. Would you please tell me if this 
company is entirely reliable. I am 
wondering how it can offer a so much 
better contract than the others. 


—K.E.C., Brampton, Ont. 


You will be making no mistake if 
you purchase an annuity from the 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
with head office at Waterloo, Ont. 
This company is one of the oldest and 
strongest in the business and you will 
be fully protected against loss how- 
ever far into the future your annuity 
contract may extend. At the end of 
1945 the total assets of the company 
were $269,560,078, showing an in- 
crease for the year of $17,456,389. 
Total liabilities, including policy and 
annuity reserves, provision for divi- 
dends to policyholders, etc., amounted 
to $257,976,919, showing the unas- 
signed contingency fund at the end of 
1945 to be $11,583,159, as compared 
with $10,296,368 at the close of the 
previous year. The business and finan- 
cial position is an exceptionally sound 
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Anglo-Canadian Telephone Company 

Argus Corporation Limited 

Avalon Telephone Company Limited 
3ritish Columbia Forest Products Limited 
British Columbia Telephone Company 
Canada Machinery Corporation Limited 
Canadian Breweries Limited 

Combined Enterprises Limited 


The Cooksville Company Limited 


| $30,000,000 eee Serving Industry 


and Investors through Corporate Finance 


Furnishing capital to industry, underwriting securities and distributing them 
to investors — these are basic functions of the investment industry. Business 
needs capital; the public wants to put surplus funds to work. By underwriting 
corporate securities, the investment industry supplies both these needs and 
performs an important service to industry and investors. 


For many years W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited has undertaken corporate 
financing in a wide industrial field. A measure of this organization’s activity is 
seen in the fact that during recent months we have originated new financing 
totalling over $50,000,000 — and, in addition, have participated in the under- 
writing and distribution of many millions more. 


Among those companies whose financing we have recently originated are the 


Super Service Stations Limited 


Trustees for the Church of the Ascension of our Lord, Westmount 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 


MONTREAL 
Moncton Saint John Ottawa Cornwall 
Vancouver London, Eng. New York 


Donnacona Paper Company Limited 
Granby Elastic Web of Canada Limited 
Great Eastern Corporation Limited 

The Laprairie Company Incorporated 
Aaritime Telegraph & Telephone Company 
National Sea Products Limited 

Northwest Industries Limited 

Rolland Paper Company Limited 

Standard Chemical Company Limited 
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News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 23) 
quence. At the 1,875-foot level a large 
body of ore is being opened up and 
diamond drilling has shown the ore 
to continue for at least 500 feet be- 
low that floor and there are no indi- 
cations that further extensions will 
not be found. 

A temporary cut in the dividend 
rate has been announced by Lake 
Shore Mines which will distribute 
18 cents to shareholders on Septem- 
ber 14. The previous rate was 20 
cents quarterly. The reduction was 
made in the light of current condi- 
tions, it was stated by W. H. Wright, 
vice-president and treasurer. Such 
factors as rising costs, the dollar re- 
valuation and the labor outlook were 
among the considerations behind the 
action of the directors. As soon as 
conditions governing earnings per- 
mit the dividend will be returned to 
the former rate. 

A strike called by the CIO against 
practically all the metal mines in 
British Columbia caused the closing 
down of the Base Metals Mining 
Corporation mine on July 3. An in- 
crease of 50 cents daily was offered 
by Base Metals but this was turned 
down. It is now considered very 
doubtful if the property can justify 
re-opening although every consider- 
ation will be given after the present 
strike is settled. An estimated oper- 
ating profit of $19,500 was made in 
the first half of the year. Net liquid 
assets at the end of June, consisting 
of cash, bonds and metals in transit, 
amounted to approximately 8.5 cents 


Will Red Tape Cripple 
Future Air Travel? 


By ROSS WILLMOT 


On the air run to South America 
the pilot of a commercial airliner 
carries over 37 pounds of docu- 
ments. Among scores of other 
papers, each passenger requires 
70 photographs. The New York- 
London trip, via Montreal, is 
snarled with similar red tape— 
passports, visas, health clear- 
ances, etc. A passenger saves 
time by plane travel but spends 
days and even weeks getting the 
necessary documents. 


P.I.C.A.O. (S.N., June 15), from 
its Montreal headquarters, has 
made recommendations to ifs 46 
member states that are aimed at 
removing the confusion. If al- 
lowed to continue, such adminis- 
trative practices might seriously 
affect the future of international 
air travel. 


6 ge air tourist hopeful for a two- 
week vacation to any country in 
the world or a businessman for a 
weekend business trip to Europe now 
finds he must spend as many days in 
filling out documents and waiting for 
visas as it takes hours to make the 
flight. 
Pilots, too, are hamstrung by such 
red tape. On one well-known route 
alone the captain of an aircraft must 


per share. sign or initial more than 500 docu- 
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Shifting into High tne 


Yours MAY may be one of many Canadian firms now well along the 


road to conversion . . . exploring new markets... analyzing their own 
operations. For your letterheads and other stationery capitalize on the 
prestige which has gathered about the name 


of Rolland. First maker of fine papers in 
Canada, Rolland has remained ever since a 
specialist and leader in this field. During the 
present critical shortage of fine papers, please 
consult your printer, lithographer or engraver 
as to what is available. Despite production 
difficulties and abnormal demand, we are 
doing our best to keep him supplied; our 
mills, too, are running “in high’’. 


Gls LE” 


COMPANY LIMITED 





HIGH GRADE PAPER MAKERS SINCE 1882 


Head Office: Montreal, Que. Branch Office: Toronto, Ont. Mills at St. Jerome and at Mont Rolland, Que. 











ments for his plane, passengers and 
cargo. 

Fortunately for the future of air 
travel the Provisional Civil Aviation 
Organization at Montreal is doing 
something about the situation. This 
month they sent forth to their 46 
member states recommendations 
which, if accepted, will mean that 
international aircraft will undergo the 
minimum of delay at intermediate 
landing places along the route. Dr. 
Edward Warner, Council president of 
P.I.C.A.O., believes that no passenger 
should be delayed for more than 15 
minutes between the time when the 
airplane touches the ground at his 
destination and the time when he is 
free to leave the airport and that no 
express shipment should be similarly 
delayed for more than an hour before 
it can be on its way to the consignee. 


Documents for Ballast 


Worst cases of red tape occur 
between states which speak different 
languages. Going from New York to 
London via Montreal, Gander and 
Shannon, the pilot only has to carry 
315 copies of 14 different documents 
for 14 different government agencies. 
This is in addition to the passports, 
visas, customs declarations, health 
clearances and other papers each 
passenger must carry. But on a trip 
to South America he carries over 500 
documents weighing 37 pounds. Each 
passenger requires 70 photographs, 
thirteen of which much be profiles. 
In 22 nations or colonies passengers 
need to furnish a certificate of good 
health and a record of smallpox vacci- 
nation. 

In nineteen, a letter of good char- 
acter must be produced from the pol- 
ice. In eighteen, passengers cannot 
leave the airport until they show a 
return ticket or post a bond of suffi- 
cient cash for the return journey. In 
23 countries they need from one to 
fourteen photographs. All of this 
takes place after the passengers have 
obtained passports from their own 
governments and visas from all others 
at prices ranging from $1 to $10. 

P.I.C.A.O. would have all member 
states give to travellers leaving the 
country on business or pleasure trips 
a simplified “non immigrant passport 
card.” This would be issued by a gov- 
ernment department having conven- 
ient offices and would take the place 
of existing complicated passports and 
visas, one of which is now usually 
issued each trip. The new form, in 
contrast, would be valid for one year. 
And then instead of filling out immi- 
gration information sheets and tourist 
cards prior to or after a trip, the tra- 
veller would merely fill out a “pas- 
senger card” form on board the air- 
craft. 


Simplified System 


Upon arrival immigration 
authorities would enter on the card 
the period the traveller would be per- 
mitted to remain in the country. In- 
ternational airline crews would have 
simplified certificates in place of pass- 
ports and visas, and aircraft visas on 
passenger and cargo manifests of 
international airlines would be done 
away with. 

To avoid lengthy examination of 
travelling aircraft, P.I.C.A.O. proposes 
that government authorities should 
only examine transit passengers, crew 
or cargo for public health or other 
special reasons. Further, there would 
no longer be any manifesting of pas- 
sengers, crew and cargo in transit. 
Uniformity of customs, immigration 
and public health documents would 
also minimize delay. Establishment 
of customs-free trade zones in connec- 
tion with customs airports and the 
establishment of customs-free airports 
are other recommendations, 

Dr. Warner thinks these proposals 
“will help to bring administrative 
practices abreast of aviation’s tech- 
nical progress.” General benefit to 
freedom of travel and shipment would 
result if they were followed, he says. 
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The Corporation would be 
glad to mail a copy of its 
house-organ Vincentive 
upon request. 
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But to ever increasing num- 
bers of our Chinese friends 
from Shanghai to Foo Chow, 
from Canton to Peiping, 
“Made in Canada” has a 
great deal more meaning than the words 
imply. It means to them the symbol of 
a dependable product made for them b 

a friendly people. | 





Canada’s export trade plays a major role 
in helping to raise the standard of living 
at home and abroad. 


The Industrial Division of the Vincent Corporation is en- 
gaged in the development and expansion of export markets 
for a number of Canadian products. Under its able manage- 
ment are such basic indus- 
trial enterprises as the Mica 
Company of Canada, Cana- 
dian Anodized Products, 
Bickle-Seagrave Limited, 
Universal Products Ltd. & 
Holte Motors Limited. 
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Would a Suitable Home 
Mean a Better U.N. ? 


By JOHN HASSALL 


Physical difficulties in the opera- 
tion of U.N. are becoming in- 
creasingly serious. New York 
quarters for both the Security 
Council and Assembly are still 
makeshift. Delegates are incon- 
venienced by the shortage of 
accommodation. Besides having 
no real home, U.N. has no real 
regular staff. 


\ R. TRYGVE LIE, the genial ex- 
4 pansive Norwegian Secretary 
General of the United Nations, is 
about to set forth on a tour of Eur- 
ope which may have very significant 
results both for the organization of 
the United Nations itself, and the 
future scheme of international col- 
lective peace. 

For let us say at the outset the 
outlook of the United Nations is 
nothing like so promising as it was 
at the beginning of the year. Its ac- 
complishments have been many, but 
they have been obscured by the 
more spectacular failures, and also 
by the obstinate and almost sempi- 
ternal intransigence of the Soviet 
Union. And there have been other 
causes for discontent, and that is the 
fact that the United Nations have 
no real home, and, what is more, no 
real regular staff. 

These are some of the questions 
which the hapless Mr. Lie must in- 
vestigate. As a European himself 
he is well aware there are many 
who do not approve that the per- 
manent seat of the United Nations 
should be established in America. 

At the same time fa g} 1 ob- 
servers remember the t of the old 
League, which perished largely be- 
cause of the absence of the United 
States from its council table. They 
opine that if the organization was 
shifted from America the United 
States and its people would soon 
lose all vital interest, 

But the position is not quite so 
simple as all that when everything 
is considered. Already there are 
signs of restlessness among such 
members of the Secretariat as are 
employed on aé_ temporary basis. 
Their actual working conditions in 
New York are deplorable. While the 
various councils are meeting in the 
four school buildings of Hunter Col- 
lege, they have to make a sixteen 
mile journey out to work, either by 
bus or antiquated subway. Then 
they have to live in single rooms in 
expensive hotels because of the 
housing situation. 

In a few weeks before the Assem- 
bly begins its functions for the. first 
time on U. S. soil, the situation will 
have worsened, for the chief activi- 
ties of the organization will be cen- 
tred in the Sperry plant, a former 
factory for manufacturing precision 
instruments of war. It is just a build- 
ing having no pretence to architec- 


This bronze plaque unveiled last 
week at Paris, Ont., commemorates 
the 70th anniversary of the first suc- 
cessful long-distance telephone call 
which Alexander Graham Bell re- 
ceived from his father in Brantford. 


ture. The Security Council, which 
met in a converted gymnasium at 
Hunter College, will find refuge in a 
converted cafeteria. This plant at 
the end of the Great Neck peninsula 

the waters hereabouts are world 
renowned for their clams—is thirty- 
five miles from the centre of New 
York, and the nearest railway sta- 
tion is three miles distant with no 


inter-communicating bus service. 

Furthermore, the assembly itself 
is to meet in the old world’s fair build- 
ings at Flushing. 

The United Nations are committed 
to these things at the moment. But 
it is obvious that if better facilities 
can be found while the world makes 
up its mind where a _ permanent 
building is to be erected, it would be 
satisfactory for all concerned. For 
that reason there is a great agitation 
that the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the all em- 
bracing Social and Economic Council 
should revert to Geneva. The So- 
cial and Economic Council is a new 
international body which takes in its 
stride nearly all the non-political 


activities of the old League. 
Mr. Lie has to decide on this very 
thorny question. In Geneva there is 


a vast palace lying idle and empty. 
e 


It was built as the result of years of 
consideration as the ideal place for 
international discussions. The temp- 
tation will be very great. 
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The sky is yours with a Fleet “Canuck” when- 
ever or wherever you want to go. And this unique 
personal plane puts safe, comfortable flying 
within the reach of individuals (or small groups) 
for whom, until now, it has been but a dream. 
For the initial price of the Fleet “‘Canuck”’ is less 
than that of comparable planes and its low oper- 
ating cost compares with that of a motor car. The 
Fleet “Canuck” actually averages 25 miles per 


gallon of gasoline! 


Designed with the amateur pilot in mind, the 





Fleet “Canuck” is not only easy but safe to fly, 
being remarkably steady in the air and automatic- 
ally self-levelling and self-stabilizing. It cruises 
at a speed of 100 miles per hour, has a maximum 
range of 470 miles and a service ceiling of 
12,000 feet. The basic construction of the Fleet 
“Canuck” is all metal. Dual flight controls are 
provided throughout. 

It is specifically designed to meet conditions 
when operated from rough fields. It is available 
with floats and skis if desired. 


FLEET 
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A special feature of the Fleet “Canuck” is its 
surprisingly large baggage compartment. With 
two passengers it still accommodates 23 cubic 
feet of baggage. This permits the easy carrying 
of large quantities of fishing or hunting equipment 
or any other load comparable in size to that you 
would normally carry in your automobile. 


Many Fleet “Canucks” are now in service, look 


for them wherever you live. For full information, 
see your local dealer or write Fleet Aircraft, 
Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario. 
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